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FREEDOM IN THE MODERN WORLD 
EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


ABSTRACT 

The thirst to be free is becoming stronger rather than weaker. Most of the new influ- 
ences released upon us since the beginning of the last century intensify it. The whole 
field covered by religion is escaping from formal control. Governments court the favor 
of a larger number of wills. More and more, public opinion is finding feet, eyes, and 
hands; and public opinion follows the élite in loathing pointless overriding of individual 
wishes. The new restraints upon antisocial behavior do not hamper intelligent persons 
of good will. The spreading feud between communism and fascism is curtailing freedom 
in some societies, but the question, “Who shall own capital?” should be settled one way 
or another within a few decades. 

Were it permissible to interpret “freedom” as including exemption 
from other gyves than those imposed by men, should we not look 
upon the release of human life in our time from the power of conta- 
gious diseases as a great enlargement of freedom? What of the pow- 
er which has come to us in the last third of a century to spin along 
the highways at eight times the speed of the horse? Or to ride aerial 
coursers even twice as fleet? However, since the forces removing 
man-imposed restraints are very different from those lifting the lim- 
itations which lie in the nature of man’s world, let us keep to the 
narrower sense of the word “freedom.” 

Is the demand for freedom vigorous in contemporary society? I 
should say that not since the dawn of the Iron Age has it been so 
strong. It has been communicated to the masses by public schooling, 
universal literacy, the general reading of newspapers, the habit of 
travel, the extension of the ballot, political campaigns, and the 


spread of occupational organizations. Modern advertising kindles 
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pride by incessantly suggesting that if one adopts this, that, or the 
other vaunted thing, one makes a great gain in excellence, dignity, 
and social consideration. In so far as one surrounds one’s self with 
advertised articles, one feels comme il faut. So it is harder for the old 
exclusive pride of birth to stay in the saddle. 

What of the supply of freedom? Look at the crumbling of vener- 
able religious dogmas which insist that heathen, unbelievers, here- 
tics, dissenters, Quakers, Jews, women, and Negroes are not entitled 
to equal rights with others and to the same protection as is enjoyed 
by the rest of society! In India distinctions that grew up affecting 
the followers of different occupations acquired a religious sanction 
and could not be changed after the occupation had ceased to be de- 
filing. As, nowadays, the authority of religion weakens, the hu- 
miliating restrictions imposed upon outcasts or lower castes are no 
longer stringently upheld. 

Over most of the world in the last century and a half, government 
has come to be answerable, in some measure, to the formally ex- 
pressed will of the people. Naturally a government thus hampered 
will not override customary freedoms as casually as absolute govern- 
ments were wont to do. 

With the spread of literacy and the multiplication of agencies for 
forming the public mind, public opinion counts for more, and, after 
some initial fumbling, public opinion becomes eventually the relent- 
less foe of shackles riveted on the weaker by the stronger for selfish 
ends. It is not primarily churchmen or statesmen but public opinion 
that finds a means for putting an end to slavery, peonage, wife-sell- 
ing, “putting away” the wife against her will, parental domination 
of grown children, parental disposal of children in marriage, the 
working of young children gainfully instead of sending them to 
school, the disabilities imposed on women as a sex, the persecution of 
those who will not voluntarily submit themselves to ecclesiastical 
authority, the harrying of dissenting minorities by religious majori- 
ties, and the denial to certain linguistic or racial elements in the 
population of rights and immunities enjoyed by the rest. 

And I am unable to conceive any reason why this attitude of the 
disinterested onlooker or bystander should play a slighter réle in the 
future than it is now playing. 
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To be sure, new restrictions are being set up, but they are all on a 
functional basis. Look at the multitude of requirements which, at 
the behest of medical authorities, have lately been imposed with 
reference to the behavior, care, and custody of those afflicted with a 
contagious disease! The experts believe that from these require- 
ments we shall reap a marked improvement in the health of the 
public. Again, new knowledge regarding the inheritance of traits 
gives rise to justifiable prohibition of the marriage of defectives or 
even to their compulsory sterilization. 

With our increasing dependence upon the ‘“‘boughten,” new meas- 
ures have to be taken in order to curb the cheating of ultimate con- 
sumers. Long ago, at the instance of the trading community, the 
circulating medium was so regulated and standardized that now 
every piece of money is exactly what it purports to be. There is no 
reason why what passes to the consumer in exchange for his neces- 
sarily honest money should not likewise be required to be just what 
it purports to be. Nevertheless, even to dream of such a thing is at 
present quite utopian. Regulation with such an intent is met by the 
most determined hostility and resistance of producers and traders, 
furious at the prospect of their profits being curtailed. Inasmuch as 
these elements are extra-powerful in contemporary society because 
they have the placement of most of the advertising which yields 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the revenues of our newspapers and maga- 
zines, it is idle to look for the skinning of the consumer to be very 
seriously interfered with. The protection of the consuming public 
remains leagues behind what it should be, makes progress slowly, 
and is likely to be made ineffective whenever the profiteers gain the 
upper hand politically. 

The current outcry against what is stigmatized as “sumptuary 
legislation” is out-and-out dishonest. The pretense that the en- 
deavor to curb the liquor trade by law has anything in common with 
the seventeenth-century attempt of the nobility to dictate what the 
lower social grades might indulge in is a hollow fraud. Not class 
jealousy is behind the anti-alcohol drive but the realization of the 
harm intoxicating, habit-forming beverages do to the higher life of 
man. The failure of the Eighteenth Amendment in the United 
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States was the triumph of “‘moderate’’ drinkers, plus the organized 
liquor interests, over a social idea. 

Our anti-narcotic laws are enforced solely because the vicious use 
of opium and its derivatives has not been allowed to strike root deep- 
ly in this country. The government of China has been unable to 
check the consumption of narcotics among its people for the same 
reason that the American government has been unable to control 
the liquor traffic, viz., the interests concerned had become too strong. 

I grant you that the intensification of nationalism in our times is 
unfavorable to personal freedom. Nationalism not only puts loyalty 
to the nation above loyalty to family, clan, local community, or sec- 
tion, but, as a rule, it exalts national egoism above the merits and 
rights of other peoples. Since this begets aggressive policies and a 
bellicose attitude, the peoples are obliged, one after another, to don 
the clumsy hampering harness of military preparedness, which leads, 
of course, to the crucifixion of personal freedom. Obviously the rem- 
edy lies in the direction of world-government. 

Wherever communism or fascism has gained the upper hand there 
has been a great curtailment of all rights which have to do with the 
formation and expression of opinions obnoxious to the dominant 
party. So long as these two rival theories of the social order are 
locked in life-and-death struggle, the endeavor to regiment thoughts 
will continue. But we may hope that in a few decades this struggle 
should be decided one way or another, and the underlying trends to- 
ward the enlargement of human freedom will once more make 
themselves manifest. 
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FREEDOM AND SOCIAL PLANNING 
HANS SPEIER 


ABSTRACT 


While the trend toward ame has gained momentum in recent years, the theory 
of social planning has not been developed correspondingly. The political implications 
of planning are often underrated in the present discussion. A theory of social planning 
must take cognizance of them: the objective of any plan is political, its execution in- 
volves political problems, and its fulfilment might oor on activities and relationships 
which were not planned. The balance between freedom and control in carrying through 
a plan is dependent b n the external pressure to which the group whose activities are 
planned is exposed e desire for freedom will be reduced by pressure upon the 
structure as a unit, no matter whether the pressure is real or merely imaginary. Plan- 
ning is therefore facilitated in emergency situations, particularly in times of war. 
Radical planning, i.e., planning which disrupts basic mores, is confronted with a para- 
dox. Planning is a product of logical reasoning, the success of which is best secured if 
it can count on a non-logical consensus. The most radical type of planning in modern 
society is that which disrupts the mores pertaining to property. In trying to establish 
freedom from the capitalistic kind of control, it is bound to revive “honor” as a basic 
kind of social control. 


I 


In the United States the present general trend toward planning 
can draw upon a tradition which is deeply ingrained in the social and 
economic history of the country. Forethought and planned co-ordi- 
nated effort have played a great réle in the building of American 
civilization. Their share is larger than in any of the European coun- 
tries, if only because the United States is younger and less burdened 
with heritages that are hostile or alien to rationalism and planning, 
which is its latest product. Above all it is the “engineering point of 
view” so pivotal in planning which is native in origin. This attitude 
and the belief in reason as a directing factor in life, the emphasis on 
forethought and efficiency, the worship of scientific management in 
industry and health, work’ and recreation—these are among the 
features of American tradition that lend themselves readily to the 

Lewis L. Lorwin and A. F. Hinrichs, in an analysis of the roots of the planning idea 
in the American tradition, come to the conclusion: “We have an enormous experience 
with planning. In this respect we are despite all our boasted individualism and oppor- 
tunism perhaps more given to planning than any other people.” Cf. their study, 
National Economic and Social Planning: Theory and Practice with Special Reference to 


the United States (Washington, 1935), p. 63 (mimeographed); cf. also Werner Hegemann, 
City Planning Housing (New York, 1936), Vol. I. 
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idea of planning. It appears reasonable to consider whether the 
preservation of these features under present conditions does not re- 
quire the sacrifice of other American traditions, since it might in- 
volve both an extension of planning from a local to a regional or na- 
tional scale and a substitution of public initiative for private activity 
in planning. 

While the trend toward planning has gained momentum in recent 
years, the theory of social planning has not been developed corre- 
spondingly. This may be a consequence of the fact that the rationale 
of planning overlaps with the rationale of American life. In any case 
there has been little analysis of the social and political implications 
of planning apart from the short-cut argumentations for and against 
planning in political discussions.’ If it is in order to assume that the 
theorist should not only rationalize experiences but should also offer 
a fundamental theoretical orientation on relevant matters, the impli- 
cations of which transcend the concern of the practical specialist, 
one can hardly escape the conclusion that there exists a deplorable 
gap between the theory and the practice of planning. It suffices to 
read the Proceedings of the First Conference on State Planning Ad- 
ministration, held in 1935, in order to realize the need of closer co- 
operation. For example, there was no agreement at this conference; 
indeed, there was the widest possible divergence of opinions as to 
whether a state planning board should discover and collect facts or 
whether it should define objectives. Some of the speakers held that 
it should do both; others rather wanted the board to assist the state 
government in the formulation of the state’s governmental policies 
and programs. Still others emphasized that it should “‘help the vari- 
ous departments to become better acquainted” or that it should 
function as an advisory agency. The sound idea that, in our present 
political institutions, it is the right of the people to outline objectives 

? The notable exceptions include the essays by Frank H. Knight, ‘Nationalism and 
Economic Theory,” in The Ethics of Competition (New York, 1935), and ‘““The Place of 
Marginal Economics in a Collectivist System,” in American Economic Review, Suppl., 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1 (March, 1936); the papers by Ernest W. Burgess and Lewis Lorwin, 
in Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XXIX (1934); the articles by 
Eduard Heimann in Social Research, Vols. I and II (1933-34); cf. also Pitirim Sorokin, 


“Ts Accurate Social Planning Possible?” in American Sociological Review, February, 
1936. 
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through the machinery of legislation aroused more doubts than the 
convenient notion that the function of the state planning boards 
could not be stated at the present time and that the determination 
of this function will result from more experience.’ 

This pragmatic attitude is often connected with the assumption 
that the objectives of a plan reveal themselves through a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of all the relevant facts. For intelligent social action 
it is certainly necessary to know all there is to know before a decision 
can be made as to what should be done. But this does not imply that 
the mere knowledge of facts entails suggestions how and in what di- 
rection the facts should be changed or whether they should be 
changed at all. This neglect of the political aspects of planning is by 
no means confined to practical habits of thinking. As the literature 
on large-scale planning proves, it is especially the concentration on 
the economic problems of planning which tends to obliterate the 
political implications of the subject. The economist cannot explicitly 
take up political questions. Indeed, he does not do so usually but at 
best implies the possibility of their solution. He has confidence in 
chance, in the persuasiveness of reason, and, finally, in politicians, 
should both reason and chance fail. His schemes are built on the as- 
sumption of the consistency of behavior; consequently they are nec- 
essarily unrealistic. The economist, being a specialist, offers expert 
advice at the price of dehumanizing the subject—a price demanded 
by all specialists for their counsel on an issue which is general in 
character. Social planning is concerned with human actions, i.e., 
with something distinctly complex in motivation and consequence 
and general in scope. Thus, strictly speaking, the term “economic 
planning” lacks precision because, first, the objective of any plan is 
political; second, its execution involves political problems; and, 
third, the fulfilment of an economic plan has a bearing on other, non- 
economic relations and activities in the social structure. 

In the first place, the objective of the plan cannot be established 
by scientific reasoning but requires a political decision to be ob- 
tained through any one of the various political techniques which are 
available and which appear expedient in the situation. The con- 


3 Proceedings of the First Conference on State Planning Administration (Chicago, 
December 12-13, 1935), pp. 3 ff. 
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tribution of science, in general, and of economics, in particular, is 
restricted to the elaboration of methods of reaching the given ob- 
jective. From the point of view of the social scientist or the practi- 
cal planner the best plan is one which is technically perfect in rela- 
tion to the given objective and in terms of the data with which the 
special discipline concerns itself. The objective is always political, be 
it the preservation of natural resources, the elimination of social in- 
security, the redistribution of economic power, or the increase of the 
productivity of labor, which, according to a recent authoritative an- 
nouncement from Russia, is the chief aim of socialism.‘ The deter- 
mination of the objective requires either that a compromise be found 
between conflicting interests or that particular interests be disre- 
garded in favor of others. The conflicting interest groups are likely 
to originate primarily from different attitudes toward the redistribu- 
tion of political power, economic privileges, or social esteem which 
will result from the execution of the plan.’ If we assume the kind of 
political situation that prevails in a democracy, these interests have 
a certain chance for articulate expression and will try to exert an 
influence upon the choice of both the end and the means of the plan, 
or attempts will even be made to prevent any planning whatsoever. 
Under autocratic conditions, however, where the formation of in- 
terest groups is politically impossible or less relevant, the actual 
existence of divergent interests is likely to influence the execution of 
the plan, not to mention the frictions and conflicts which may arise 
among the politicians who compose the autocratic government. In 
any case, the objective of the plan is a political value, depending on 
the hierarchy of values to which it is related. Hence, it is contro- 
versial as long as there is no agreement on the constitution of this 
hierarchy. To be more concrete, the objective of a plan may be made 
into the issue of a fair political discussion or of a civil war or of any 


4V. M. Molotov, in Soviet Russia, 1935 (New York), p. 80. 


5’ Lorwin and Hinrichs (0. cit., p. 444) mention six sources of dissent and conflict 
in relation to planning: (1) conflicting economic interests of individuals and groups 
(2) different philosophical and cultural attitudes, (3) traditional beliefs and pre- 
conceived notions opposing the policy of the plan, (4) differences in estimating conse- 
quences of a given policy, (5) inadequate knowledge and different interpretation of 
facts, and (6) different attitudes toward conflict and co-operation owing to tempera- 
mental and environmental influences. 
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other form of reaching a political decision that lies between these 
two techniques. 

The second distinctly political aspect of planning reveals itself 
when the problems of execution are considered. The execution of 
any plan depends not only on the given material conditions, such as 
natural resources, state of technique, and the like, but also on the 
people who are to transform these conditions according to the plan. 
Economic planning is concerned with what may be called the objec- 
tive economic possibility of execution. It must be analyzed in strict- 
ly economic terms. The non-economic elements of the situation lie 
outside the economic analysis proper. They include the cultural 
characteristics of the persons with whom the plan is concerned, i.e., 
their religious and moral codes, their traditions in general and their 
experiences, their aptitudes and loyalties, their tastes, prejudices, 
and idiosyncrasies, the strength and organization of their non-eco- 
nomic interests, their adaptability and organizability, their attitudes 
toward authority and rationalization, and many other factors which 
appear less tangible than the economic data but are hardly less im- 
portant. It is these factors which render the execution of an eco- 
nomic plan a task far transcending the economic realm. The plan 
may be perfect and contain no errors with respect to the economic 
data involved, but if it was drawn up without regard for the complexi- 
ty of human behavior, the neglected non-economic facts will come to 
the fore in the form of unexpected economic results and undesired 
consequences after the plan has been carried through. 

For the sake of simplicity it may be assumed that the non-eco- 
nomic factors manifest themselves in the degree of consensus with 
which the administration is confronted when the plan is being exe- 
cuted. More specifically, the non-economic factors exert a decisive 
influence upon the balance between freedom and control in relation 
to social planning and they necessitate coercion to the extent that 
voluntary co-operation is not offered by, or cannot be obtained from, 
the persons whose activities are planned. 

An analysis of these political aspects of planning is especially ur- 
gent if plans are to be executed in a democratic way with intelligent 
and responsible co-operation of all who are concerned. Under auto- 
cratic management the matter is somewhat simpler. Difficulties that 
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arise can be handled with the various techniques of political coercion 
which are at the disposal of an autocracy. In a democracy the means 
of control are selected in accordance with the two standards—effi- 
ciency and democratic mores. These standards may sometimes con- 
flict with each other in foreign policy as well as in planning. Thus, 
in a democracy there is a narrower range of possible methods of 
coercion than in autocratic régimes, where the technique of control 
is viewed merely from the angle of expediency. For example, no 
ideal of the perfectability of man interferes with the notion of his 
manageability. 

The execution of a plan does not always depend on the direct co- 
operation of all those who are affected by it. A plan may be focused 
around a change of conditions under which men act in a very seg- 
mental fashion rather than on the direct change of their actual be- 
havior. The distinction is relative but important in politics. For ex- 
ample, the attempt to avoid the fluctuations of the business cycle 
by way of a centralized credit policy is clearly different from the 
case of mechanizing an agricultural economy that hitherto has been 
operated without machines. In the second case the execution of the 
plan depends on the co-operation of all individual farmers, requires 
their re-education and training, and presupposes their consent to the 
new policy in each infinitesimal stage of realization. In the first case, 
however, the success of the plan is more or less secured by one stra- 
tegic move at a central economic position. Once the plan is decided 
upon, it appears to almost all individuals to operate imperceptibly 
and represents, in any case, a frame for action rather than a task of 
building up a frame. It should be noted, however, that this type 
of planning which seems to encounter the problem of consensus only 
once—at the period of its legal initiation—has a long-range bearing 
on non-economic activities and relationships. For example, it is like- 
ly to affect the saving habits of all individuals, their attitudes toward 
security, their conceptions of power, chance, and success, and their 
competitive behavior. Thus not only the political structure but also 
the most sublime thoughts and emotions will be affected in their 
turn. In a word, the difference between this kind of planning and the 
direct type lies not in long-range influences upon the social structure 
but in the fact that the adjustment to the new situation can be left 
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to the individuals and their ability to work out gradually their own 
personal schemes of accommodation. In the case of direct planning 
the adjustment cannot be diffuse; it must be an immediate concern 
of educators, propagandists, organizers, and policemen. The fact 
that such agents of control are not necessary in the case of strategic 
planning may deceive the planner about the wider bearing of his en- 
deavors and cause the impression that planning does not encroach 
upon freedom. 
II 

It might be argued that planning means control in any case, and 
that, consequently, the issue is not one of freedom and control in 
relation to social planning but one of freedom or control through so- 
cial planning. This argument is misleading, although it is correct on 
the basis of certain assumptions. Control and freedom must be de- 
fined specifically, within the same system of reference. For ex- 
ample, if one method of control is substituted for another, it de- 
pends on our point of view whether or not this means the establish- 
ment of the second kind of control or the establishment of freedom 
from the first kind of control. A planned economic system is often 
contrasted with the liberal system of the free market. The visible 
hands of politicians in a planned economy replace the “invisible 
hand of nature” which, in Adam Smith’s phrase, brought about the 
coherence and harmony of liberal society or, which, according to the 
more paradoxical formulation of Mandeville, transformed private 
vices into public benefits. The ideal type of liberal economy, then, 
is free from political control, but it is regulated by the mechanism 
of the market, through which the hand of nature makes itself felt. 
If the invisible hand of nature, however, does not work in the ex- 
pected way because of inequality among competitors, a new kind of 
control will come to be vested in the hands of stronger competitors 
over the weak; this situation may still be consistent with freedom 
from governmental interference and control. Thus, freedom and con- 
trol are opposites only if they are properly defined, i.e., as mutually 
exclusive concepts within the same frame of reference. Says Edward 
G. Spaulding: 

Freedom is not opposed to Determinacy ... . nor is it identical with Con- 
tingency. Freedom characterizes a situation or a whole, “when”’ there is In- 
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ternal Determination within certain limits, and up to certain points, i.e., when 
there is either logical or causal self-sufficiency or autonomy: but “‘when’’ there 
is this autonomy, there is freedom from external determination. Freedom, then, 
is “always freedom from,” and it is quite consistent with, indeed, it is identical 
with, a specific circumscribed internal Determination.‘ 


In the following discussion, which tries to outline three general 
problems of a sociological theory of planning, the difficulties originat- 
ing from this relation between freedom and control will be avoided. 
Since in every complex situation the meaning of freedom can be in- 
terpreted in various ways according to the material and immaterial 
interests that happen to be at stake, it will be advisable to speak of 
the attitude toward a specific kind of freedom rather than of free- 
dom itself. The attitude toward freedom is assumed to be dependent 
upon the specific kind of control that is experienced by the one who 
desires freedom to be extended or restricted. 

Social planning deals with co-ordinate human actions; more spe- 
cifically, it attempts to predetermine the future order of co-ordinated 
human actions within a social structure of any size. It is important, 
therefore, to consider in what way the specific situation in which the 
social structure finds itself furnishes an incentive toward planning 
and affects the chances for successful planning. 

My first proposition is that the chances for planning and for suc- 
cessful planning increase when the social structure as a unit is en- 
dangered by external forces. These forces may be political, resulting 
from a conflict with other structures, or natural, like famine, earth- 
quake, or drought. 

Whatever social group we analyze, we find that its cohesion varies 
with the degree of external pressure to which it is exposed. To be 
sure, if this pressure is too great, the group disintegrates. But up to 
a certain limit, depending on various other forces which affect the 
coherence of the structure and which are assumed as constant and 
equal, pressure upon the structure reduces its inner tension. This 
means that internal dissent will decrease; conflicting interests within 
the group, which have appeared important, will gain a new axiologi- 
cal significance since they are redefined with reference to the menace 
that threatens everyone. Consent, solidarity, and all other common 


* A World of Chance (New York, 1936), p. 231. 
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bonds which existed before pressure was exerted will be revitalized 
and grow stronger. 

This tendency is general and is not confined to groups of a particu- 
lar size or character. It can be observed in the boys’ gang which 
suspends the rivalries among its members when it is attacked by 
another gang. It is obvious in the integration of compact minority 
groups that live under collective discrimination. The fraternal soli- 
darity of closed aristocratic strata is another case—every member 
of the “in” group must conform to a rigid code in order to secure 
unity of action and attitude toward the suppressed and dangerous 
majority. The interpretation of the nature of caste as a group of men 
united by special bonds “‘in self-defence against the dangers of the 
outer world”? again corroborates the thesis that has been suggested. 
Likewise among lower strata the phenomenon can be observed. 
What is called the “class consciousness of the proletariat”’ has been 
most strongly developed not in capitalism as such but rather in 
capitalistic countries with a feudal heritage like Germany, Russia, 
and Japan, where the political pressure upon, or social discrimina- 
tion against, the working classes represent the external forces under 
discussion. The cohesion of persecuted sects may serve as another 
example. The early Christian monks were hated by the clergy be- 
cause of the enthusiastic and visionary character of their religiosity. 
This conflict facilitated the rigid planning of disciplined life in the 
monasteries.*® 

In modern times, the outstanding illustration of the relation be- 
tween inner cohesion and external danger is, of course, the increase 
of nationalism in times of imminent or actual war and, conversely, 
the specific difficulty of organizing an international community. A 


7 Edward A. H. Blunt, The Caste System of Northern India (London, 1931), p. 88. 


8 “The creation of organized monachism by Pachomius in the first half of the fourth 
--stury is incidentally a most instructive instance of social planning. The objective 
the overcoming of the individualism of the preceding stage in the development of 
Cunstian monachism, represented by hermits and unorganized colonies of hermits. 
Pachomius denounced this way of living as appropriate only for the fallen, not for the 
perfect man ....and created the monk as a type and a norm.” Cf. Richard H. 
Gruetzmacher, Pachomius und das dlteste Klosterleben (Freiburg and Leipzig, 1896); 
and Julius Wagenmann, Entwicklungsstufen des dltesten Moenchtums (Tiibingen, 1929). 
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fully organized international community would have the character 
of an open group without political boundaries. Consequently, it 
could not derive its inner cohesion from external political dangers. 
The example of war has a direct bearing on the problem of planning 
on a large scale. It is self-explanatory to say that the planned econo- 
mies during the World War required a great war to be built up. War 
has always been a primary force toward social planning, inasmuch 
as the economic preparation for war has been imperative for waging 
it with a reasonable chance of success. In all social structures with a 
centralized and bureaucratic organization of the fighting forces, i.e., 
with the equipment provided by the state and not by individual 
fighters and commanders of fighting units, planning has necessarily 
been a vital concern of the governments. The subordination of eco- 
nomic to military considerations is by no means a novelty of the 
armament policy in recent dictatorships. The novelty lies rather in 
the alleged necessity to militarize the spirit of the civilians, and this 
mental preparation for war must be understood with reference to the 
democratic heritage of modern dictatorships, which makes them de- 
pendent on masses in a technological situation that permits the 
abuse of unprecedented techniques of communication. 

Many examples of large-scale economic planning for military pur- 
poses involving several millions of workers can be taken from ancient 
autocracies. The history of regional planning in ancient China is 
especially illuminating in this respect.? The authorities in China 
were aware of these interrelations between water control and both 
social stability and political power. 

We may safely infer from all historical evidence that the Boulder 
Dam would have been built long ago had the project been of vital 
strategic importance in case of a war between the United States and 
any potential enemy of some military significance. The conflicting 
interests of the states would have been subordinated to the national 
emergency, and the Colorado River Commission of Arizona would 
scarcely have had the courage to assert that “‘the differences between 


9 Cf. Ch’ao-Ting Chi, Key Economic Areas in Chinese History as Revealed in the 
Development of Public Works for Water Control (London, 1936). 
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Arizona and California are fundamental and cannot be adjusted by 
agreement.’’° 

It must be noted now that it is the social psychological facts of 
how perilous the situation appears to the group rather than the actu- 
al facts of the situation itself which influence attitudes and behavior. 
It does not matter whether the pressure upon the group is real or 
merely imaginary. It is not the presence of the danger in reality but 
the popularity of the notion that danger is ahead that causes collec- 
tive adjustment to danger and which facilitates efforts to bring about 
this adjustment according to a plan. It is because of this psychologi- 
cal complication of the matter that certain prerequisites of successful 
planning can be manipulated. The hectic character of modern dic- 
tatorships results from the incessant spreading of symbols of ficti- 
tious danger. The selfish kulak, the wicked capitalist, the intriguing 
Jew, the secretive freemason—they all serve to create the psychologi- 
cal emergency situation which, functioning like real danger, devi- 
talizes dissent and increases morale among those whose actions are 
planned. 

The subsequent militarization of language reflecting the fight 
against fabricated danger indicates the alarming obscuration of the 
natural categories of life. Says Klaus Mehnert of Russia: 


In a well known passage Stalin calls science a ‘fortress’? which must be 
“carried’’ by youth. The newspapers are like war communiqués. Every eco- 
nomic and intellectual happening becomes a “campaign’’ on a “front.’’ “Ar- 
mies” “fight’’ “battles,’’ “brigades’’ “‘storm”’ “defiles,’’ “iron battailions”’ take 
“front-line trenches’ under “drum-fire.’’ “Cadres’’ are formed, “deserters” 
held up to public scorn, “manceuvres’’ carried through; the “staffs” proclaim a 
“stand-to,”’ “mobilize” “volunteers” into “light cavalry,’’ and order “attacks” 
on “commanding heights.’’™ 

Not long ago, when the new subway in Moscow was opened, a 
high official who addressed the masses declared that the soil through 
which the tunnels had to be dug was “‘counterrevolutionary.” Simi- 
lar instances illustrating the same technique of inciting solidarity 
could be quoted from fascist countries. 


© Quoted in the survey of the instructive history of the “Colorado River Example”’ 
of regional planning in National Resources Committee, Regional Factors in National 
Planning and Development (Washington, 1935), p. 68. 

Youth in Soviet Russia. Transl. by M. Davidsohn (London, 1933), p. 68. 
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It may be inferred from the foregoing considerations that the de- 
sire for freedom within a social structure will be reduced by external 
pressure upon the structure as a unit; conversely, the acquiescence 
to control will be fostered by it. Again, the objective of any plan 
will be more readily accepted and its actual execution will encounter 
less resistance if the plan is considered a protection from such dan- 
ger, no matter whether danger and protection are real or merely 
imaginary. 

Two more inferences may be added. If the objective of the plan 
and the means needed for its execution cannot be justified in terms 
of structural danger, they are likely to meet more resistance than 
they would otherwise. This applies, obviously, to all modern social 
planning advocated for the benefit of particular classes of the popu- 
lation. This kind of planning interferes with the freedom of certain 
privileged minority groups and is intended to restrict or destroy 
their power. The incentive to plan is internal in character and some- 
times rightly called humanitarian. The life of a negatively privileged 
majority which is exposed to great economic insecurity, comparative 
lack of comfort, and a certain amount of social discrimination is to 
be improved by social planning. The situation is clearly different 
from planning for purposes of war. On the other hand, all interests 
involved tend to represent their cause as a matter of the whole com- 
munity in order to draw upon the psychological forces which sup- 
port emergency policies. 

The second inference is this: Any plan that shall meet remote 
danger such as the premature exhaustion of limited resources 
through unplanned exploitation is likely to encounter more obstacles 
than a plan coping with imminent danger, since imminent danger 
is as readily overestimated as remote danger is underestimated. Im- 
minence and remoteness, however, must again be understood as 
psychological realities. The success of a plan will be facilitated if 
danger, that in reality is remote, can be presented as imminent. Em- 
phasis on the temporary character of emergency planning will again 
reduce the forces of resistance—a technique which is used in the 
most comprehensive American plan, the /ndustrial Mobilization Plan 
of the United States for the case of war.” 


" Washington, Government Printing Office, 1933; cf. also Rose M. Stein, M-Day 
(New York, 1936). 
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During the hearings before the Senate Commission in the year 1931 on the 
establishment of a National Economic Council some witnesses were opposed to 
the proposal on the ground that depressions are “acts of God’’ and that nothing 


can be done about it.% 

Under the assumption that the reference to God in this case did not 
serve the purpose of avoiding reference to important interests, at- 
tention may be called to a counterpart of this reluctant attitude 
toward planning among the ancient Chinese. Before the first large- 
scale irrigation works in China were carried through, the local gentry 
and bureaucrats extorted money and drowned in the river peasant 
maids “on the pretense that they had to arrange marriages to the 
river god.”’ This superstition about a marriage to the river-god, 
which seems to have been common at that time, had to be dis- 
couraged by the central power before the peasants could be mobilized 
to build canals on the basis of forced labor (corvée).*4 The two cases 
may illustrate the resistance which may be offered to planning by 
adverse mores. 

It appears safe to assume that great consensus among the mem- 
bers of a group exists when they have neither the necessity nor the 
opportunity to redefine the existing situation. Such conditions pre- 
vail when there is little social change, so that every situation is es- 
sentially repetitious in character, and when behavior is wholly de- 
termined by tradition. Social planning is the predetermining or pre- 
conditioning of future actions and always involves in its initial stage 
a change, unless we make allowance for the marginal case of planning 
the repetition of a situation; this would be deliberate prevention of 
social change, and it is not advisable to stretch the term “planning” 
to this extreme. Obviously a new plan will be the more readily ac- 
cepted the more man is used to social change. Or, to be more pre- 
cise, planning will be more readily agreed upon if it is limited to those 
domains of life, which, in any case, undergo rapid changes (i.e., in 
our civilization and above all in technology). 

Trenchant changes in one sphere of life entail, however, transfor- 
mations in other domains, and it is here that the planners may meet 
resistance. If the change scheduled by the plan is radical, i.e., if it 

"3 Lorwin and Hinrichs, op. cit., p. 444. 

"4 Ch’ao-Ting Chi, of. cit., p. 67. 
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involves the disruption of basic mores, it will certainly encounter 


resistance. If this resistance is submerged because of the dictatorial 


nature of the planning, it will come out when the plan is being exe- 
cuted. The authorities will have to face the necessity of giving up 
the plan or of altering it or of changing those institutions which lie 
outside the sphere of the original plan but have assumed relevance 
for its realization because of their promotion of conflicting loyalties 
and their perpetuation of those mores which interfere with prompt 
execution. These institutions may be well organized, like the church, 
in which case they can be easily controlled or destroyed, provided 
there is sufficient determination on the part of the planners. Or they 
may lack centralization, in which case efficient influence upon them 
is more difficult. This holds true particularly of the family, that in- 
stitution which is in many societies of primary importance for the 
reproduction of the basic mores and some of those notions which 
pass as eternal truths. Thus, under radical planning the authorities 
tend to control education in order to suppress the reproduction of 
old loyalties detrimental to the execution of the plan and to promote 
new loyalties which buttress consent and co-operation." 

It should be noted that rigid control of education takes the place 
of control through tradition. Its overt objective is, so to speak, the 
management of a tradition that does not exist yet. Radical planners 
have to cope with the paradoxical situation that the success of their 
intellectual labor, which is an achievement of reason and logic, is 
best secured if the indispensable consensus rests on a non-logical 
basis. The superiority of the non-logical code to logical agreement 
can be demonstrated for any kind of concord, consent, and co-opera- 
tion in any social group. It may emerge from tradition or charis- 
matic leadership; it may have its roots in religion or in a substitute 
for religion. Logical reasoning is extremely unfit for becoming such 
a substitute. 

The successful execution of a radical plan requires slowness of 


s The outstanding example of “educational planning,” if this term is permitted, is 
the educational and training of the Janissaries. The example, which anticipates in many 
details features of the educational systems in modern dictatorships, proves what educa- 
tion can do. But since it is difficult to transform a nation literally into barracks of 
fanaticized orphans and to inculcate the desired loyalties and skills, planned educa- 
tion on a large scale encounters resistance emerging from the family. 
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procedure and non-logical consent if physical compulsion is to be 
avoided. This view is corroborated by a great social planning experi- 
ment, the state of the Jesuits in Paraguay, which lasted for about 
one hundred and sixty years, comprising an average population of 
110,000 persons. The scope of planning was exceptionally compre- 
hensive. In the economic sphere the life of the Indians was changed 
from half-nomadic conditions, under which fishing and hunting were 
the predominant occupations, to agriculture and handicraft. Polyg- 
amy, existing up to that time, was replaced by monogamy. The politi- 
cal organization was changed by the imposition of political control 
of strangers. To all this must be added the successful introduction 
of a foreign language, an educational system which was truly a sys- 
tem, and the conversion of the Indians to the Christian faith, which 
was the supreme purpose of the whole enterprise. 

Especially in the transformation of the family system did the 
Jesuits have to proceed very slowly “‘in order not to make the gospel 
odious,” as has been said in a recent sympathetic appraisal of the 
experiment.” The Jesuit, Diego de Torres Bollo, one of the out- 
standing organizers, realized fully the supreme importance of this 
factor. It is well known that in spite of this prudence the most rigid 
regimentation was necessary in order to maintain order."’ This regi- 
mentation would nonetheless hardly suffice to explain the success of 
the policy were it not for the fact that the root of solidarity was whol- 
ly irrational. Not the family, which lost the children at the age of 
four to the public educational agencies, was of primary importance 
for the social order but cultic brotherhoods. The Guarani Indians 
had unlimited confidence in the missionaries who appeared to the 
natives as half-gods. It is significant that none of the Indians could 
become a priest. 


© Maria Fassbinder, Der Jesuitenstaat in Paraguay (Halle, 1926), p. 70. 


7 It is interesting to see how the desire for inequality and self-expression asserted 
itself despite all regimentation. “For example, one admitted no (or only a limited num- 
ber and kinds of) jewelry, and at once the hardly suppressed individual wishes asserted 
themselves in the manner of wearing one’s hair. One combed and washed the hair and 
made plaits, which ‘hung down to the legs.’ This had to be prohibited; it appears that 
finally one had even to prescribe the length of the hair of the men, and at once to object 
that ‘the Indians let their hair grow somewhat more’ than was permitted” (Johann 
Sebastian Geer, Der Jesuitenstaat in Paraguay [Niirnberg, 1928], pp. 46-47). 
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It would be fallacious to conclude that large-scale planning in- 
evitably leads to violent coercion and a state monopoly of propa- 
ganda and education, as they exist under modern dictatorships. Nor 
should it be inferred that if the planning is not radical in the sense 
defined, i.e., if it does not disrupt basic mores, its objective cannot 
be a radical transformation of the social structure. Strategic plan- 
ning is a case in point. It need not be radical in the first sense but 
may provide for radical structural changes. In general it should be 
noted that the dynamic character of modern society—an insecurity 
among large parts of the population, which is too great to be justified 
in terms of the freedom they enjoy—and the dispassionate public 
discussion of social planning tend to produce a popular awareness of 
the advantages of deliberate change. They also diffuse the notion 
that society is in an emergency situation and tend to expand the 
non-logical consensus to rationalistic management of human affairs. 
Inasmuch as an element favorable to planning is thus incorporated 
into the mores, radical planning need not disrupt basic mores. 

The minister Pao, who was responsible for the first large-scale 
irrigation works in ancient China, in commenting upon his project 
stated that “people can be depended upon to enjoy the results, but 
they should not be consulted about the beginning [of the task]. Now 
the elder ones and their descendants dislike people like me, but hun- 
dreds of years later let them think of what I have said [and done 
about irrigation].”** There is some hope in democracy that the feel- 
ing of the enlightened autocrat has become obsolete under modern 
conditions. At least, it is not the worker today who, like the Chinese 
peasant, holds that economic cycles are acts of God. 


IV 


Obviously, the most radical type of planning in modern capital- 
istic society is that which disrupts the mores pertaining to property. 
It entails the substitution of the party member for the business man 
as the most widely recognized social image and the application of 
social incentives different from the profit motive. Everyone who 
analyzes the attempts in Soviet Russia to build up a collectivistic so- 
ciety is impressed by the extraordinary importance of honorific 


#8 Ch’ao-Ting Chi, op. cit., p. 68. 
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means of social distinctions. It is this control of social esteem or 
prestige which must be considered in order to understand important 
implications of radical planning. 

The Russians have not dispensed with inequality of incomes. In- 
deed, what is called “‘socialist competition”’ functions partly through 
the economic incentive of unequal wages. There are thunderous 
pronunciamentos against the “petty bourgeois equalitarianism in 
wages” and passionate rejections of the exploitation of the better 
worker by his less efficient colleague to be prevented through “the 
organization of wages in such a way as to strengthen the decisive 
links in production and to induce people to improve their vocational 
skill." As far as this organization of wages is concerned, it is diffi- 
cult to discover a difference between private capitalism and the col- 
lectivist economy of Russia. In both social structures inequality of 
wages testifies to the commonplace that social incentives of an eco- 
nomic and selfish character are efficacious. 

But, in addition to this, there is in Russia a general use of other 
social incentives which are not economic in character. They fall 
under the general heading of honor.?® I am referring to the decora- 
tions of individual workers who have shown exceptional efficiency; 
to the public celebration of groups of workers, whole plants, indus- 
tries, or cities which have won in a contest to increase production or 
to lower its costs; to the system of so-called patronage; and to the 
methods of punishment through public reprimand and discrimina- 
tion by way of cartoons, disgracing medals to be worn by negligent 
workers, and “blackboards”’ in factories and agricultural artels. The 
prizes to be won by emulation and the losses that incur if one fails to 
co-operate are largely immaterial, although it would be a mistake 
to overlook the fact that exceptional efforts pay, in case income is 
earned on a piecework basis. Certain rewards like free theater 
tickets, goods not available for ordinary workers, and holiday excur- 
sions have material advantages which should not be neglected. It is" 
undeniable that the salient features of these rewards are honorific in 
character. This is perhaps best illustrated by such institutions as 


9 Stalin, quoted in Soviet Russia, 1935, p. 80. 


20 For the problem in general see my article, “Honor and Social Structure,” in 
Social Research, February, 1935. 
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the special dining-room for shock brigaders, “sometimes with flowers 
on the table, electroplated spoons and forks, and special dainties,”’* 
and by the fact that they are served ahead of the crowd when pur- 
chasing goods in the stores. In a word, it appears that the Russians 
have answered the question of the moral equivalent of war raised by 
William James in his famous essay, since it is these techniques of 
control which promote participation in the collective task of the plan 
and render or are intended to render labor, in Stalin’s phrase, ‘“‘a 
matter of honor, a matter of glory, a matter of valor and heroism.” 
The official justification of these methods was given by Lenin, who 
wrote in 1918: “If we establish socialist emulation as a state func- 
tion, we shall be able to find the future forms of socialist construc- 
tion.” 

These methods are not as new as they appear. The control of co- 
operation through unequal distribution of social esteem was often 
recognized and used in earlier planning, for example, by the Jesuits 
to a certain extent. Even such a specific device as the ‘“‘honor-board”’ 
in Russian factories has a precedence in Robert Owen’s experiment 
in New Lanark. 

The most important realm in which non-economic incentives have 
been used in order to increase morale and co-operation is the domain 
of military life, ever since the absolute state drove the profit motive 
out of the armies.” 

A closer analysis shows that unequal distribution of social esteem 
as a means of social control has not been confined to collectivistic, 
aristocratic, or military social structures. Even within capitalist civ- 
ilization we find honorific distinctions in amateur sport and on every 
level of education; in the civil service if it has not adapted its wage 
policy to that of the productive sector of society; in learned societies, 
clubs, and many other groups. In all social relationships of a pre- 


*S. and B. Webb, Soviet Communism (London, 1936), p. 749; cf. also Harry F. 
Ward, Place of Profits (New York and London, 1933); Mehnert, op. cit. 

2S. and B. Webb, of. cit., p. 735. 

23 In this connection it is interesting to note how the operation of non-economic in- 
centives was described by Xenophon in the second book of his Cyropaedia. The methods 
which he has Cyrus apply in order to increase the solidarity and the efficiency of the 
soldiers after all social class distinctions between them have been abolished correspond 
so strikingly to the practices used by the Russians that it is superfluous to elaborate 
on the similarity. 
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dominantly economic character, non-economic honorific distinctions 
also play a qualifying, hierarchizing réle among economic equals; 
the methods of increasing efficiency by inciting emulation, so widely 
and successfully utilized by the Russians, are by no means unknown 
in the factories and offices of capitalist enterprises.‘ 

But it is possible to go even farther than that. With the rise of 
the middle classes in Western civilization and with the victory of the 
individualistic approach in social thinking, the phenomenon of honor 
came to be identified with what appeared as preposterous and artifi- 
cial prestige of the effete aristocracy. This trend of thought” is well 
represented in Mandeville’s Inquiry into the Origin of Honor (1732) 
and reached its peak in the French Encyclopédie, where honor, being 
definitely deprived of its social impact, is presented as a quality of 
the individual virtuous man without any reference to the social 
origin of the specific conception of virtue; virtue is regarded as 
natural, i.e., as the nucleus of equality. 

At the same time, however, liberal society did not, with the aboli- 
tion of aristocratic privilege and the destruction of aristocratic hon- 
or, create social equality. It rather promoted a social stratification 
controlled by the laws of economic life; contemporary capitalistic 
societies still live with this heritage. The one who is economically 
the most successful tends to become socially recognized as most dis- 
tinguished. Inequality of wealth and income tends to coincide with 
social inequality, and pecuniary differences furnish the criteria of 
social rank. The primary principle of social evaluation is economic 
in character, and other evaluations play only a qualifying, subordi- 
nate rdle. Consequently the economic incentive to enrich one’s self 
promotes the emulation of the successful business man, and the 
winner in competition is the one who is honored. 

Very few of the nineteenth-century economists and sociologists 
were aware of the fact that honor is an equivalent of wage or rather 
that income can be viewed as a special form of honor. The excep- 
tions include Jean Baptiste Say, who stated explicitly: ‘‘Parmi les 


24 A good collection of cases from German offices is in Carl Dreyfuss, Beruf und Ideo- 
logie der Angestellten (Munich and Leipzig, 1933). 

8 Its philosophical implications are well brought out by Leo Strauss, The Politica 
Philosophy of Hobbes (London, 1936); see also my article, ““Militarism in the Eighteenth 
Century,” in Social Research, August, 1936. 
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agréments ou les désagréments d’une profession, il faut ranger la 
considération ou le mépris qui l’accompagne. L’honneur est une 
espéce de salaire qui fait partie des profits de certaines conditions.’ 
In order to realize the perfect truth contained in this statement, it is 
only necessary to notice the economic significance of honor in Soviet 
Russia and also in the skilful management of honor as a social and 
political incentive and as a distraction from economic plights in 
fascist countries. 

Honor is a basic forna of social control, whatever the specific con- 
tent of the honorable may be. The controlled distribution of social 
esteem in Soviet Russia for the purpose of securing acquiescence to 
the authorities and co-operation in the execution of the plan is not a 
novel principle of social organization. The conclusion to be drawn 
from historical experience is rather this: If radical social planning 
departs from the capitalistic kind of control, in order to establish 
freedom from it, it is bound to revive another kind of social control 
which still is largely identified with the type of control that exists in 
precapitalistic, preliberal, and military social structures. 

To summarize, in the modern world attempts at planning are 
made in dictatorial governments as well as in democratic countries, 
and, since planning is advocated by men of widely differing political 
creeds, its political implications are likely to be somewhat obscured. 
The question of freedom in relation to social planning, which auto- 
crats can afford to neglect, should arrest the attention of those who 
cherish the heritage of liberal democracy. With the decline of liberal 
economy and with the growing social inequality which accompanies 
this decline, democracy has encountered the problem of large-scale 
planning as a means of reintegrating political freedom and economic 
security. The solution of this problem requires a political intelli- 
gence which transcends the confines of the momentous situation from 
which modern autocrats derive their success and satisfaction. What 
is needed in a democracy is not only technical intelligence developing 
schemes of change but also political intelligence ready to prove its 
identity in terms of human values and which is, at the same time, 
detached enough to view the ends and means of planning in the light 


* Traité (oth ed.), p. 357. 
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of historical experience. It is in this context that social theory should 
present its findings. 

In the foregoing analysis three factors have been pointed out 
which must be incorporated into a theory of social planning: the 
significance of the emergency situation for successful planning, the 
importance of traditions which might interfere with or facilitate the 
execution of the plan, and the inevitable revival of “honor” in that 
case of radical planning which disrupts the mores pertaining to pri- 
vate property. The three factors are interconnected. They refer to 
the non-logical consensus the reconciliation of which with the logi- 
cal efforts of planners is both a condition of the success and a chal- 
lenge to the art of political leadership. 
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TAXATION AS AN INSTRUMENT OF SOCIAL 
CONTROL 


CLARENCE HEER 


ABSTRACT 

Since all taxes inevitably proieee social and economic changes, the question at 
issue is not whether taxation should be used as an instrument of social control but how 
it may be used more intelligently to achieve consciously sought social objectives. The 
greatest present obstacle to the intelligent use of taxation as an instrument of social 
control is our lack of knowledge concerning the incidence and economic effects of taxes. 
Even in the light of our present knowledge, however, it is apparent that certain of our 
tax policies operate to defeat objectives which we are trying to achieve through public 
spending. It is also apparent that the intelligent use of taxation as an instrument of 
social control will be facilitated if we rid ourselves of taxes whose incidence and effects 
are uncertain and transfer their burden to the personal income tax. 

It is unnecessary to discuss whether taxation ought to be used as 
an instrument of social control. However reluctant we may be to 
admit it, taxation inevitably is an instrument of social control. The 
only real issue is whether this powerful instrument shall be wielded 
blindly or whether it shall be intelligently directed toward the at- 
tainment of consciously sought social objectives. 

As an instrument of social control, taxation is a tool with a double 
edgé. All taxes which are spent to support governmental functions 
and services such as schools, public health and welfare activities, 
highways, jails, and courts are obviously instruments of social con- 
trol, since they are necessary means to the attainment of certain 
desired social ends. But aside from the controls exercised when taxes 
are spent, another and quite distinct set of controls is brought into 
play when taxes are levied. It is with this second set of controls, 
which are restrictive rather than liberative in their action, that the 
present discussion is primarily concerned. 

Our total tax collections—federal, state, and local—are now prob- 
ably in the neighborhood of ten billion dollars, or close to a sixth of 
the national income. Altogether, apart from the effects produced by 
the spending of this vast sum, it is impossible forcibly to divert so 
large a proportion of the national income from private to public uses 
without at the same time bringing about social and economic changes 
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of a far-reaching character. The particular nature of these changes 
will, of course, largely depend upon the types of taxes which we use 
in raising public revenues and upon the relative reliance which we 
place upon each type of tax. 

Taxation may intensify or reduce inequalities in the distribution 
of wealth and income, depending upon the relative use which we 
make of taxes which fall primarily on the poor as against taxes which 
hit the rich. The consuming habits of the public may be changed 
through taxes which affect the prices of commodities. Certain pro- 
ductive activities may be stimulated by customs duties on foreign 
importations or discouraged by discriminatory excise taxes. Tax- 
ation may induce changes in methods of doing business and in forms 
of business organization. It may change both the volume and the 
direction of the flow of funds seeking investment. The number of 
different social and economic effects which it is possible to produce 
through taxation is evidently limited only by the number of different 
taxes which it is possible to invent and by the number of different 
ways in which it is possible to combine these taxes into a system. 
The important point to bear in mind is that whatever system of 
taxation we adopt, that system will inevitably be associated with 
certain social and economic consequences which may serve either to 
promote or to retard the realization of our various social objectives. 

Since so much depends on our choice of taxes, it might perhaps be 
expected that we would allow no tax on our statute-books until its 
incidence and economic effects had been carefully investigated with 
a view to ascertaining whether, in conjunction with the other taxes 
in the system, it produced effects which we considered socially de- 
sirable. At the very least we might be expected to satisfy ourselves 
that our taxes would not have the result of nullifying, wholly or in 
part, effects which we were trying to achieve through public spend- 
ing. As a matter of fact, we have very little specific information con- 
cerning the incidence and economic effects of most of our taxes, and 
this matter is seldom given much attention when a new tax is pro- 
posed. 

We have, of course, a number of taxes which are employed pri- 
marily for their supposed economic, regulatory, or social effects and 
in respect of which the raising of revenue is a secondary considera- 
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tion. Among the taxes belonging to this category we might mention 
our protective tariff, the prohibitive federal tax on the note circula- 
tion of state banks, the federal child-labor tax which was declared 
unconstitutional, and the heavy federal taxes on oleomargarine and 
narcotics. The large proportion of our public revenues currently de- 
rived from the taxation of liquor and tobacco reflects, in part at 
least, a public purpose to regulate and restrict the consumption of 
these two commodities. Numerous other taxes in respect of which 
non-fiscal considerations are more or less important might be called 
to mind. The fact remains, however, that the bulk of our public 
revenues is raised by taxes concerning whose incidence and social 
consequences we know very little. 

This neglect in actual practice to consider an aspect of taxation 
which writers on finance have long considered important may seem 
strange, but it is not difficult to explain. In the first place, some of 
our most productive taxes, such as the general property tax, are an 
inheritance from the past. We are inclined to accept these heirlooms 
without too much questioning because we are accustomed to them, 
because they bring in large sums of money, and because we hesitate 
to jeopardize the support of our public services by experimenting 
with new types of taxation. 

When it comes to the imposition of new taxes, our legislators are 
commonly more interested in the political than they are in the social 
effects of taxation. They tend to favor types of taxes which will have 
the least harmful consequences upon their standing at the polls. In 
a democracy there would appear to be two types of taxation which 
are fairly innocuous from a political point of view. It would seem to 
be safe to impose direct and ostentatiously heavy taxes on the small 
group of the very rich. It would also seem safe to impose indirect 
and more or less concealed taxes on the consumption of the masses. 
This may explain the apparent inconsistency of recent tax legislation 
which has simultaneously increased the tax burdens of the very rich 
and of the very poor, leaving the middle classes to escape rather 
lightly. 

Aside from the circumstance that so many of our taxes have been 
inherited from the past and that in the selection of new taxes we are 
guided mainly by considerations of political expediency, there are 
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other factors which militate against the intelligent use of taxation 
as an instrument of social control. One of these is the influence still 
exerted by certain old dogmas. Eminent authorities have held that 
taxation should be used only for the purpose of raising public rev- 
enue. They have also held that in levying taxes the aim should be to 
disturb the status quo as little as possible. If these old dogmas have 
any meaning in this era of the social-service state, they would appear 
to mean that although it is perfectly legitimate to spend taxes in 
order to change the status quo, it is not legitimate to levy taxes with 
the same end in view. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to the intelligent use of taxation 
as an instrument of social control is the difficulty of determining 
what the economic and social effects of taxes actually are. Some 
types of taxes, notably taxes on net incomes and inheritances, stay 
where they are put. That is, they are borne by the persons who pay 
them in the first instance. But many of our taxes enter into business 
costs and are passed on to others, wholly or in part, in the shape of 
higher prices. It is obviously impossible to draw any conclusions as 
to the economic and social effects of a tax until we have traced the 
various channels through which the tax travels in the process of 
shifting and have ascertained how the final burden of the tax is 
distributed. 

We have a considerable body of theory on the shifting and inci- 
dence of taxation. But theory alone is not sufficient to overcome the 
many practical difficulties which arise when we attempt to ascertain 
the incidence of a complex levy such as the general property tax. 
The extent to which the general property tax is shifted varies with 
the nature and use of the property to which it is applied, and thou- 
sands of different kinds of property with thousands of different uses 
are involved. Even in the matter of tracing out the incidence of a 
comparatively simple tax, such as the processing tax on hogs, we 
have not yet been able to arrive at any precise quantitative con- 
clusions. 

Having established the incidence of a tax, it is still necessary to 
appraise its economic effects; and here we have wide differences of 
opinion among the experts. A case in point is the controversy over 
the rates of the federal estate tax which at their present level enable 
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the government to take about 65 per cent of the value of net estates 
of fifty million dollars or over. In this connection, it might be well to 
observe that the tax expert has no more claim to speak authorita- 
tively in a matter of social policy than any other individual. In 
other words, if a majority of our citizens after due consideration of 
all the pertinent facts conclude that large, inherited fortunes are 
incompatible with the aims of democracy, that settles the matter. 
It is the duty of the expert, however, to try to point out as objective- 
ly as he can what the probable effects of a given fiscal policy will be 
in order that the public may make an informed decision. 

Let us, then, limit our discussion of steeply graduated inheritance 
taxes strictly to the question of their supposed economic effects. It 
is sometimes contended that the effect of taking 65 per cent and 
more of very large estates will in the long run be to reduce our total 
social income. Taxation at rates as high as this, it is said, will force 
the liquidation of large properties whose unified control under one 
management is essential to economical operation. The argument is 
sometimes clinched by an exposition of how under the present feder- 
al estate tax control of the Ford Motor Company will pass out of the 
hands of the Ford family when Mr. Ford dies. 

The argument as stated would seem to be based on a confusion of 
two different concepts—the concept of ownership and the concept of 
management and control. In this connection it is scarcely necessary 
to repeat the trite observation that, in the present age of corporate 
enterprise, ownership is becoming increasingly divorced from man- 
agement and control. There is no indication that the General Mo- 
tors Corporation or the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany are any less efficiently managed than the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, although ownership of the former corporations is widely scat- 
tered among a large number of security holders. Neither does the 
diversity of ownership of these two corporations limit their ability 
to adjust the size of their plants to the requirements of operating 
efficiency. Large estates consist for the most part of securities. The 
federal tax may force some liquidation of securities, but corporate 
stocks are constantly changing hands for one reason or another 
without affecting the operating efficiency of the corporations whose 
ownership they represent. 
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The case of the federal estate tax has been cited mainly to show 
the wide disagreement which may develop concerning the economic 
_ effects of a tax whose incidence is known. But despite our lack of 
agreement as to the effects of certain taxes, our lack of precise 
knowledge concerning the incidence of many taxes, the influence of 
dogma, and the strength of political considerations, it is apparent 
that an increasing number of people are becoming interested in the 
question of how to use taxation more intelligently as an instrument 
of social control. 

On the theoretical side this interest is reflected in the widespread 
discussion of such proposals ¢s that governmental taxation and bor- 
rowing policies be deliberately shaped with a view to smoothing out 
business fluctuations, or that taxation be used to level down large 
incomes in order to increase consumer demand and thus stimulate 
production. In the field of tax legislation the federal processing 
taxes, the increases in the upper brackets of the federal personal in- 
come and estate taxes, the graduation of the normal rates of the cor- 
poration income tax, the new surtaxes on the undistributed profits 
of corporations, and the recent spread of state chain-store taxes 
might possibly be interpreted as evidence that legislators are be- 
ginning to make more conscious use of taxation as an instrument of 
social control. 

In view of the bitterness which much of the new tax legislation has 
aroused, it may be inferred that many people still strongly prefer to 
have taxation used blindly without too much regard for its social 
effects than to have it used consciously in furtherance of social poli- 
cies which they do not like. But the social-science research worker 
cannot afford to put himself on the side of blind chance. Since taxa- 
tion will produce social changes in any event, it is his obligation to 
study these changes and to point out what kinds of taxation are best 
adapted to given social objectives. 

The serious consideration which has recently been accorded pro- 
posals to use taxation as an instrument for stabilizing business and 
for promoting a fuller utilization of our productive capacity calls 
attention to a field of investigation in which much work still remains 
to be done. One subject in particular which would seem to require 
further research concerns the economic effects of steeply graduated 
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income taxes and of such devices as our newly adopted surtax on the 
undistributed profits of corporations. At present there are two wide- 
ly divergent views regarding taxes of this kind. 

Mr. Carl Snyder, of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, mar- 
shals an impressive array of statistical data to show that the Ameri- 
can wage-earner’s standard of living has steadily risen as the amount 
of capital per worker invested in physical plant and equipment has 
increased. He then goes on to show that the bulk of the capital 
which has made possible the enormous growth of our investment in 
physical plant has come from the undistributed profits of our cor- 
porations and from a comparatively small group of very wealthy indi- 
viduals. His conclusion is that heavy taxation of corporate savings, 
coupled with high surtaxes on the incomes of the wealthy, will dry 
up our main sources of investment capital, will check the expansion 
and improvement of our physical plant, and will block all further 
advance in the wage-earner’s standard of living. 

On the other hand we have a quite different view which crudely 
expressed runs somewhat as follows: In order to make the fullest use 
of our economic resources and productive capacity at any time, it is 
necessary to achieve a certain optimum relationship between con- 
sumption and saving. If too small a proportion of our aggregate in- 
come is saved, the growth and improvement of our physical plant 
will be checked, and we shall make little material progress. If too 
large a proportion of our aggregate income is saved, it will be difficult 
to invest these savings profitably and our total volume of production 
will decline. The difficulties of most modern industrial states arise 
not from the fact that they save too little but from the fact that they 
save too much. These unneeded and socially pernicious savings are 
largely the result of the price and dividend policies of corporations 
and of the unequal distribution of personal incomes. A policy of 
taxation directed toward the reduction of undistributed corporate 
earnings and the leveling-down of large personal incomes will there- 
fore tend to secure a better ratio between consumption and saving 
and will be conducive to a fuller utilization of our productive ca- 
pacity. 

Of the two different views which have just been set forth, the first 
has, of course, exercised a strong influence on taxation policies dur- 
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ing the past. Traces of the second are said to be discernible in some 
of the recent federal tax enactments. It is only fair to say, however, 
that these enactments might conceivably be justified on various 
other grounds. In any event, if taxation is to be more intelligently 
used as an instrument of social control, it is evident that the facts 
and assumptions underlying each of these views require very careful 
analysis and investigation. 

The discussion so far has been somewhat barren of concrete sug- 
gestions. The various difficulties which stand in the way of using 
taxation more consciously as an instrument of social control have 
been pointed out at length, and it has been suggested that the solu- 
tion of some of these difficulties will require more data than we yet 
have at hand. There are a few suggestions, however, which it is 
possible to make without waiting for the findings of a commission. 

The clearance of slum areas and the provision of decent housing 
at rentals which urban slum dwellers can afford to pay has been ac- 
cepted as a desirable objective of public policy even in the United 
States, and public funds are now being spent on slum clearance and 
rehousing projects. It is generally agreed that one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the success of the government’s low-cost rehousing pro- 
gram is the high price of slum land. One does not have to be a single 
taxer in order to appreciate the connection between low taxes on 
land and high land values. Yet many cities with housing problems 
have made those problems more difficult for themselves by virtue of 
the considerable reductions in real estate taxes which they have 
granted in recent years. 

The elimination of the farm-tenant problem is another objective 
on which public money is being spent. In a number of states where 
farm tenancy is found at its worst, a policy of low land taxation has 
not only helped the inefficient tenant system to survive but, by keep- 
ing land values high, it has prevented the tenant from becoming an 
owner. In some states a portion of the tax load has recently been 
shifted from real estate to retail sales under the mistaken notion 
that the small landowner would thereby be benefited. It is not diffi- 
cult to show, however, that a given sum of revenue raised through 
the property tax places a smaller relative burden on the small-farm 
and home owner than does the same sum raised through a retail sales 
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tax. Small-farm and home owners account for a larger proportion of 
the retail sales of the country than they do of its total property 
holdings. 

In view of the foregoing considerations it is perhaps unnecessary 
to suggest that a tax policy consistent with the objectives of low-cost 
housing for urban workers and the elimination of farm tenancy will 
involve heavy taxation of land values. 

Another suggestion which is somewhat broader in scope might be 
made before concluding the discussion. If taxes are to be intelligent- 
ly used as instruments of social control, their incidence and economic 
effects must not be too difficult to determine. Taxes which enter 
into business costs and which become widely diffused in the process 
of shifting are not likely to make effective instruments of social con- 
trol. The case of the personal-income tax does not rest upon any one 
argument, but not least among the virtues of this form of taxation 
is its adaptability to purposes of social control. Income taxes are 
generally not capable of being shifted. They lend themselves readily 
to the use of progressive rates. The effects of the income tax on vari- 
ous kinds of economic activity may be deliberately varied by classify- 
ing incomes according to their source and by applying appropriate 
rates to each class. Thus, unearned income may be taxed at a higher 
rate than earned income and income from land at a higher rate than 
income from other kinds of property. At present we are raising less 
than a fifth of our total tax revenues through income taxation. The 
intelligent use of taxation as an instrument of social control will be 
greatly facilitated if we rid ourselves of a great many of our taxes 
whose incidence and effects are uncertain and transfer their burden 
to the income tax. 
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LOCALISM, REGIONALISM, AND CENTRALIZATION 
LOUIS WIRTH 


ABSTRACT 


The genesis and present arrangement of political and administrative units are non- 
rational. Hence they often are obstacles rather than aids in social life. There is an 
apparent interest in reconstructing them to conform more nearly to contemporary 
needs. The size of the unit of effective political organization depends in large measure 
upon the corresponding range of economic and social life which has been profoundly 
modified by modern technology. The advantages and disadvantages of centralized or 
decentralized organization, respectively, are ultimately to be viewed in the light of the 
dominant values of society. Through a consideration of the functional and regional 
factors in communal life the shortcoming of local autarchy and overcentralization may 
be circumvented in a segmentalized, technological society. Various practical political 
programs have been suggested for more effective integration of societies. Social planning 
appears as a useful instrument in implementing the social aims, especially in democ- 
racies. 

I 


One of the curiosa that generally could be relied upon by teachers 
of history to shock the student of the Dark Ages into a state of horror 
was the description of the countless petty principalities between 
whom a constant war was going on for the authority over the people 
of Europe. This barbaric state of affairs, which even now moves us, 
at the least, to a condescending pity for our benighted medieval 
ancestors who tolerated the intolerable, is not without parallel in 
the contemporary world. A recent governmental report says: 

The public affairs of the American people are managed by some 175,000 
different governments—Federal, State, and local. In addition, many of the 
governments have separate departments working more or less independently on 
various kinds of public service. The chance for confusion, cross purposes, and 
wasted effort is almost limitless. 

This state of affairs is not merely of political but also of socio- 
logical significance, for it involves the essential structure of society 
and the capacity of its members to act collectively. In the measure 
that sociology, among other disciplines concerned with the social, 
is interested in the nature of group life with a view to its possible 
and eventual rational direction and improvement, the relation be- 


* National Resources Committee, Progress Report (Washington, D.C., June 15, 
1936), p. I. 
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tween the actual units of social existence and the units of formal 
social control presents a challenging problem. It is understandable, 
therefore, that sociologists who are primarily concerned with persons 
and with groups should so frequently appear to be concerned with 
areas. 

Our political and administrative boundaries grew up as a result of 
social strife on the battlefield, in Parliament, and in chancelleries. 
They are not, for the most part, products of dispassionate, rational 
reflection. Most of them, even in this country, became imbedded in 
constitutions, laws, procedures, and traditions before the forces set 
in motion by the industrial revolution had begun to reshape the 
pattern of social existence and of social intercourse. Institutions, 
customs, attitudes, and boundaries, like other products of social life, 
sometimes continue to exist for reasons other than those that 
brought them into existence. If many of the local political and ad- 
ministrative areas are no longer conveniences in man’s daily life, 
but have become archaic survivals of an age that was economically, 
technologically, and socially primitive and parochial, it becomes all 
the more important to examine their function in contemporary 
social existence and to view them as flexible instrumentalities for 
the achievement of a more satisfying social life. 

Although the spatial aspect of social existence may at first appear 
as only remotely related to man’s quest to maintain and to enhance 
his freedom in the face of the encroachments of the society of which 
he is always a part, a mere glance at the historical development of 
the idea of freedom will reveal its intimate connection with the area 
that at any one time defines the extent of the human community. 
Freedom in the epochs preceding our own was not primarily or 
solely a matter of persons but of areas. The house, the manor, the 
village, the principality, and the city—these were the stable anchor- 
ages in terms of which a man’s status and the scope of his freedom 
were defined before the advent of the modern national state. It was 
this areal context which gave the concept of sovereignty its reality 
and its meaning. The ambiguity of this concept as employed by 
political theorists until recently was due, in some measure, to the 
fact that it was treated as if it had become detached from a local 
base. It is a notable and refreshing sign of a returning realism that 
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the interest group and the region are displacing the concept of 
sovereignty as the central theme in political research, while the 
source of sovereign power as residing in the popular will, at least in 
democracies, is taken for granted. Similarly it is to be noted that in 
sociological research the increasing emphasis upon actually existing 
local groups as subjects for analysis has brought an empirical reality 
into speculations which formerly were often vaporous and ill-defined. 


II 


Ever since Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Politics the question as 
to what constitutes the most feasible, if not the ideal, numerical, or 
spatial unit of social organization has been a perennial problem with 
social theorists. The answers that have been given have been varied 
and have, in general, reflected the social conditions, the existing 
technologies, and the more or less limited mental horizons character- 
istic of different epochs and different localities. There is involved in 
the choice between local autonomy and centralized control the 
persistent effort to find a balance between freedom from outside 
interference, on the one hand, and the security and enrichment of life 
that can come only from participating in a larger world, on the other 
hand. The nineteenth century in Europe, having brought to a climax 
the developments in exploration, invention, enlightenment, expan- 
sion of trade, and of political dominion, made its choice in favor of 
the larger national state as the dominant and inclusive frame of 
social organization, subordinating, if not displacing, the multi- 
tudinous autonomous local units. The struggle to achieve a larger 
social and political entity, symbolized by the modern nation, was 
regarded by some as the inevitable outcome of the forces set in mo- 
tion by the Renaissance and the commercial and industrial revolu- 
tion, and its potential benefits in enriching the life of man were con- 
ceived of as worthy of the sacrifice of many of the values hitherto 
cherished. But there were others, like Rousseau, who held that 
democracy was possible only in small societies, because only in small 
societies could the majority of the people retain their control over 
the conduct of common affairs. 

Even in our day there are many who attribute a beneficence to 
the small unit “as the human unit which makes possible a spirit of 
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neighbourhood and unity which is difficult to attain over larger 
areas,’ and who regard bigness, whether of corporations or of po- 
litical units, as a curse.’ In France this movement to regain and pre- 
serve the advantages of the small local unit against the encroach- 
ments of the larger national state took the form of a political phi- 
losophy of regionalism. The persistence of the state’s-rights idea 
throughout the history of the United States may be taken as evi- 
dence of a similar apprehension engendered by a government that 
is great, powerful, and above all distant. It was largely because such 
a form of political organization was suspected of developing in- 
evitably into a tyranny and of being incapable of responding to the 
will of the people that Thomas Jefferson, in his zeal to preserve the 
liberty of the individual and in his anxiety to forestall the encroach- 
ments of a powerful centralized state upon the freedom of its local 
constituent units, counseled: 

But it is not by the consolidation, or concentration of powers, but by their 
distribution, that good government is effected. Were not this great country 
already divided into States, that division must be made, that each might do for 
itself what concerns itself directly, and what it can so much better do than a dis- 
tant authority. Every State again is divided into counties, each to take care of 
what lies within its local bounds; each county again into townships or wards, 
to manage minuter details; and every ward into farms, to be governed each by 
its individual proprietor. Were we directed from Washington when to sow, 
and when to reap, we should soon want bread. It is by this partition of cares, 
descending in gradation from general to particular, that the mass of human 
affairs may be best managed, for the good and prosperity of all.4 


It is, of course, highly questionable whether even in Jefferson’s day 
the form and practice of the American government ever even ap- 
proximated the ideal set forth by him, but it is certain that in our 
day there is no gradation of powers or functions from the most gen- 
eral to the particular as we proceed from the national unit down to 
the local unit. 

The fear of centralization is understandable in a society in which 


2G. D. H. Cole, Social Theory (4th ed.; London, 1930), p. 160. 

3 Osmond K. Fraenkel, ed. The Curse of Bigness: Miscellaneous Papers of Louis D. 
Brandeis (New York, 1935). 

4H. A. Washington, ed. The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 1, Book I, “Autobiog- 
raphy” (New York: H. W. Derby, 1861), 82. 
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government is regarded as a necessar¥ evil. Obviously the more 
powerful the government in such a society is, the more reason the 
citizens have to fear it and to delegate to it as little power as possible. 
This may help to account, too, for the insistence upon a government 
of “checks and balances” which, by retarding if not paralyzing its 
capacity to act, was believed to insure a maximum of local and indi- 
vidual liberty. 

This attachment to a system of distributive social control con- 
tinues despite the transformation in contact and communication 
wrought by modern technology. The isolation, the economic self- 
sufficiency, and the autonomy of the small independent local unit 
have been undermined by the development of rapid, efficient, and 
cheap methods of transportation and communication. The enlarge- 
ment of the market has accentuated the division of labor. The 
freedom with which persons, goods, and enterprises can move or be 
moved from one locality to another, where the restrictions are least 
and the opportunities greatest, has been tremendously enhanced. 
This new freedom has liberated the forces that make for greater 
efficiency and productivity. By emancipating individuals and com- 
munities from absolute dependence upon purely local circumstances, 
their potential stability and security have been increased, provided 
the instruments of control could be extended to coincide with the 
enlarged sphere of interdependence that has emerged in recent 
decades. 

The contrast between what was possible before the introduction 
of modern methods of communication and transportation and what 
is possible today may be illustrated by comparing the Roman with 
the British Empire. Although the Romans had a superb system of 
roads to link the scattered parts of their Empire with the capital, 
the disintegration of the Roman world is, at least in part, attribut- 
able to the fact that the communication system of the ancient world 
was incapable of knitting so vast and varied a congeries of peoples 
and territories into an organic unity.’ Conversely, the apparent 
efficiency in the administration of the British Empire reflects, in 
part at least, the improvement in techniques of communication and 


5 Cf. W. F. Oakeshott, Commerce and Society: A Short History of Trade and Its 
Effects on Civilization (Oxford, 1936), pp. 29 and 41. 
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transportation to a point where the difficulties of maintaining con- 
tact have virtually been eliminated. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of news as a 
factor in the integration of social groups. No aggregation of indi- 
viduals, however numerous or densely concentrated, can be re- 
garded as a community or a society unless its members are in effec- 
tive communication with one another and share in the pursuit of 
common ends. In a small, intimate, local group, the collective goals 
of which touch the vital life-interests of every member, the appro- 
priate media of communication are spontaneous gestures, rumor, and 
gossip which give to the social interaction a personal and emotional 
tone. In larger, more segmentalized, and inclusive groups the media 
of communication lose some of this expressive quality and take on 
the more impersonal character of news. Whereas the gossip of the 
more closely knit local community is primarily concerned with the 
doings and feelings of men, the news of the larger and impersonal 
world deals predominantly with things and affairs. It does not fol- 
low therefrom that a more heterogeneous and larger group is in- 
variably objective and incapable of responding to sentiments. It 
implies rather that, when propaganda and advertising are employed, 
they seek to simulate the type of appeals that have proved effective 
in more intimate and homely situations. But, on the whole, in the 
measure that the public takes the place of the crowd and logic takes 
the place of tradition as the basis for common understandings and 
agreement, the scope of consensus and of collective action is nar- 
rowed and tends to become restricted to secular activities, i.e., to in- 
strumentalities and means rather than to sacred goals and non- 
rational ends. 

Our society can obtain whatever benefits are derivable from large- 
scale, centralized organization under democratic controls only if it 
learns to utilize the effective techniques of wide-range communica- 
tion, available for the first time in history, for generating a sense of 
popular understanding, appreciation, and participation in the formu- 
lation of public policies for a very much larger and more heterogene- 
ous body politic than ever before has functioned as a democracy. 
With such instrumentalities as the radio and the motion picture at 
our disposal to supplement universal and almost instantaneous news 
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reporting and easy personal access to people remote from us in space 
through travel and the telephone, there is no longer serious reason 
to assume, as formerly there undoubtedly was, that common senti- 
ments and purposes, individual initiative and responsibility, are 
incompatible with larger territorial and numerical units of society 
than those to which we have been accustomed. 

Instances, both historical and contemporary, could, of course, be 
cited of the successful functioning of centrally directed human asso- 
ciations of enormous range even in the absence of the efficient tech- 
nology of communication that we now possess. A notable example 
is the Catholic church. It is to be noted, however, that it has main- 
tained itself intact only as a spiritual power, and in extending itself 
over a wider area has been forced to shed most of its temporal and 
secular authority. Moreover, it no longer enjoys even a spiritual 
monopoly and has been more or less successfully challenged by com- 
peting denominations in the realm of the sacred as well. It remains, 
nevertheless, a striking case of continuous, far-flung, centralized 
government. In our own day the trend toward ever larger centrally 
controlled units of social organization is perhaps best exemplified 
by the forms of integration characteristic of the modern state and 
industry. 

An approximate index to the trend toward centralization in gov- 
ernment may be found in the shifting proportion of expenditures by 
the various levels of government. Whereas up to the year 1933 the 
local governments in the United States still expended more than 
either state or national governments, in 1934 for the first time in a 
year of peace the federal expenditures were estimated to have ex- 
ceeded those of either of the other two levels of government. Some 
of the money expended by the federal government was in the form 
of grants-in-aid and subventions to the state and local authorities, 
in the spending of which the latter exercised a share of control. 
However much such statistics may be discounted as indexes of funda- 
mental changes in our political structure, either the inability or the 
unwillingness of local or state governments to provide the necessary 
revenues for the adequate discharge of governmental responsibility 


6 National Industrial Conference Board, ‘Cost of Government in the United States 
1933-1935,” quoted in State Government, IX (September, 1936), pp. 186-87. 
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for essential public services to the people is an indication that, even 
if the sentiment of localism is still vigorous, it is not always accom- 
panied by the ability or the will to pay the price. There are some 
governmental functions, such as the regulation of currency and the 
control over interstate commerce, that have from the beginning of 
our national life been vested in the federal government. As modern 
government has come to be more and more a service institution and 
as the factors producing and affecting the problems of social welfare 
have become more intertwined and far-reaching in scope, the domi- 
nant role of the national government has become increasingly ac- 
cepted. 

Coincident with, and in part as a result of, the acceptance of ma- 
chine technology and large-scale production, the scope of central- 
ized economic control has also been expanded. The modern corpora- 
tion tends toward ever larger units of centrally managed industrial 
and commercial enterprises. The chain store and the chain factory 
are in a position to locate and relocate their individual establish- 
ments on a much more rational basis than a locally owned and man- 
aged store or industrial enterprise, not only because their manage- 
ments are less restricted by local sentiment and opinion but also be- 
cause they are likely to possess a national or international outlook 
and hence to have access to more comprehensive knowledge of the 
factors and trends affecting the enterprise. They can open or close 
single units in the chain as resources, labor supply, markets, trans- 
portation costs, taxation, and local legislation make such a step nec- 
essary or desirable. Hence the traditional governmental regulatory 
measures often fail to have their expected effects. It may be possi- 
ble, for instance, through state or local taxation to drive chain stores 
out of a given area or to induce factories to move from one locality 
to another where they are not subjected to taxation or other con- 
trols; but the power of local and state governments in general has 
proved inadequate to deal with the major economic problems cre- 
ated by modern industry and business without the aid of the federal 
government, the powers and jurisdictional area of which more near- 
ly conform to the actual extent of modern interdependent economic 
enterprise. 
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Ill 


Without considering in any detail the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of centralization as contrasted with localism, it might be appro- 
priate to point to some of the bases of the current reluctance to ex- 
tend the range of government to conform to the enlarged horizons of 
economic, social, and intellectual organization. In some degree cen- 
tralization is suspect because it is not in harmony with the settled 
traditions that have been carried over from pre-industrial society. 
The homely, small, and familiar group patterned after the family and 
the local community is felt to be consistent with solidarity, freedom, 
and peace. The strange and the distant arouse sentimental antago- 
nisms and are regarded as alien and arbitrary intruders and disturbers 
in a society that functions almost automatically to provide for the 
needs and desires of its members. Even when some degree of eco- 
nomic contact exists between such a simple society and the larger 
world outside, it is not felt to be a serious threat to social and politi- 
cal stability and independence. Under the plantation economy in the 
United States, for instance, staples such as cotton, corn, and tobacco 
were being traded in the world-market; but about the only signifi- 
cant relationship of the producing communities with the outside 
world was this pecuniary one. Not until modern capitalism devel- 
oped into an industrial-financial imperialism did the flag, the Bible, 
and the dollar come to be associated symbols. 

Centralization has a particularly sinister connotation today be- 
cause it seems to be linked in the minds of many with tyranny and 
regimentation. Democrats are inclined to shrink from the acceptance 
of the idea of centralization because they visualize its eventual de- 
velopment into the corporative state and the dictatorship of a self- 
appointed élite. These have come to be the measures which are held 
out by aggressive Fascist movements as the only effective remedies 
for the alleged ills of democracy. Aside from this transient reminder 
of Fascist totalitarianism, however, centralized government is essen- 
tially distasteful to democratic palates because it is alleged to breed 
a haughty, indifferent, and parasitic bureaucracy to which a society 
so dominated must pay involuntary tribute and render obedience. 
But even the most beneficent intentions, it is sometimes asserted, 
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cannot prevent a centralized government from becoming wasteful 
and unresponsive to the actual needs of the people whom it is in- 
tended to serve. It will be wasteful, it is charged, because being far 
away from the sources of revenue it will increase officeholders and 
their salaries; and it will be unresponsive to the changing local inter- 
ests because, on the one hand, distance from the scene will produce 
ignorance, delay, and formalization and, on the other hand, the size 
and diversity of the electorate will produce only compromises be- 
tween the strongest of the pressure groups so that no one ever gets 
what he truly wants, and representative government will be nulli- 
fied. Individual and local interests, it is feared, will become sub- 
merged, and, since only a very few can aspire to the seats of author- 
ity, individual and local initiative and responsibility will be dulled. 
Only in extremely critical situations, therefore, will a democratic 
society voluntarily submit to centralized power. 

Conversely the advocates of centralization have not been without 
impressive facts and rationalizations. Aside from emphasizing the 
inevitability of the trend toward larger and more integrally directed 
social, political, and economic units in the modern world, they argue 
that only in a large unit can we obtain the benefits of the division of 
labor, attract outstanding talent to the positions of leadership, 
achieve economies through large-scale operations and the elimina- 
tion of duplication, avoid the pettiness and parochialism that 
derive from localism, and assure the members of society the peace 
that comes with power, the magnificent undertakings that only a 
large unit can afford, the due consideration of the balanced needs 
of an interdependent world, and the freedom of movement and op- 
portunity for full self-development that are hampered by provincial 
barriers and limited goals. 

Whatever the apologies for each of these conceptions of social 
organization, the trend toward centralization seems to be undeniable 
and consistent with the technological development of recent decades. 
The promise of greater military security in the larger unit seems, 
moreover, to be objectively demonstrable. Similarly the enhance- 
ment of economic productivity through the greater division of labor 
unmistakably argues in favor of larger aggregations, as does the 
greater possibility of orderly, balanced, or planned development. 
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Above all, however, it must be recognized that there are some 
functions that only a large unit can undertake if they are to be done 
at all. This applies pre-eminently to the assumption of risks. It 
might very well be that certain highly developed states in the Ameri- 
can commonwealth with diversified industries could successfully un- 
dertake unemployment insurance programs for their citizens, but it 
is equally probable that certain others could not. Had it not been 
for federal grants to the states for education, the improvement of 
rural life, roads, emergency relief, housing, and public works of vari- 
ous types, it may well be supposed that some sections of the coun- 
try would today be even farther from a tolerable average standard 
of social well-being than they now are. 

The functions that a society, and particularly a modern govern- 
ment, carries on for its members are so diverse that the question 
might well be raised whether the advantages or disadvantages that 
are alleged to be associated with centralization are inherent or inci- 
dental, and whether they apply to all functions alike. There probably 
is more than a simple or single answer to these questions. To cite an 
instance relating to one of the newer and more significant functions 
of modern government, namely, public welfare activities: 

Although it is often asserted that services locally controlled are more likely 
to be flexible, adjusted to need, and well administered than systems dependent 
upon more remote control, the history of local administration of social service 
shows, in general, exactly the reverse to be true. As local units of administra- 
tion become smaller and more like the integral or primary community in charac- 
ter, administration appears to be less efficient. At the other extreme is National 
administration under which it is extremely difficult to vary rates of compensa- 
tion or relief in accordance with legitimate differences between geographic 
areas. Expansion or contraction of relief funds and relief loads by the central 
government in accordance with National conditions and resources often appears 
to local communities to be arbitrary and ruthless in character. Such change 
might be accepted more readily if the localities had a voice in the decision. In 
accordance with experience in some European countries, grants-in-aid to States 
and through States to local communities are viewed by many in America as 
constituting a “middle way” of great promise. .... 7 

What applies to social work has been found in varying degree to 
apply to public health, housing, education, public safety, and prob- 


7 Katharine F. Lenroot, address at Third International Conference on Social Work, 
July 13, 1936 (Public Welfare News, IV (August, 1936], 2). 
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ably to most other governmental services. In the last analysis, there- 
fore, much will depend in the formulation of one’s attitude upon the 
values he attaches to individual freedom and collective security, to 
personal initiative and social order. A long line of sociologists, nota- 
bly Charles H. Cooley, have reminded us of the fact that the indi- 
vidual and society are not antagonistic and incompatible elements, 
but that they are two aspects of the same thing. It may not be out 
of place, however, to quote a recent, singularly lucid utterance on 
this perpetually misunderstood theme as it relates to freedom in the 
modern world: 


From time immemorial, there have been those who fought for individual lib- 
erty just as others have fought for collective action. These two sets of ideals 
are sometimes represented as alternative and mutually exclusive states; the 
more there is of the one the less can there be of the other. ... . The observable 
facts are that human beings do react to one another in such a manner as to 
direct their actions to common ends, and the means taken to achieve a common 
end habitually involve a high degree of collaboration. Associated with these ac- 
tivities, the individuals are found to entertain sentiments about each other, 
about their common ends, their collaboration, and about groups as such. In 
general, people are found to place a high value upon social activities and upon 
societies. 

People are also found to place a high value on what they refer to as individual 
liberty. It is also to be noticed that many people obtain the satisfactions of 
this liberty, whose habitual actions and thoughts are guided by a high regard for 
the activities and thoughts of others. In fact, people obtaining the satisfactions 
of individual liberty are very apt to be just those who participate to a high de- 
gree in the sentiments and activities of their own society. This suggests that 
there can be no necessary inconsistency between the claims of individuals and 
the claims they make for their societies, although conflicts between the two have 
not been infrequent in practice. We might go further and state that in general, 
the satisfactions of individual liberty are rarely experienced except within the 
framework of a fairly coordinated group or society. .... Naturally, it does not 
follow that every type of social organization is equally likely to yield this par- 
ticular satisfaction.* 


IV 
Having found it impossible to make a choice on rational grounds 
between localism and centralization as the ideal form of social or- 
ganization, except by taking account of the values and purposes 


8 T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society: A Study in Human Relations Based 
on an Analysis of Present-Day Industrial Civilization (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936), pp. 227-28. 
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which a society or an individual takes for granted, it is probably cor- 
rect to conclude that they are not really alternatives at all; or, at 
least, that they cannot be adequately understood so long as they 
are viewed as mutually exclusive frames of organization. The ques- 
tion is rather, taking our society as we find it and recognizing that 
modern economic life and especially technology have profoundly 
shattered its internal consistency and solidarity and have altered its 
metes and bounds in many important respects, what are the bene- 
fits to be derived for certain purposes from one or the other type of 
organization and to what extent is each type of integration com- 
patible with other aims to which we or other sections of society are 
committed? If our chief ends are military, we are likely to prefer a 
centralized authority while for other purposes we may prefer a maxi- 
mum of local autonomy. As a shrewd, democratically minded ob- 
server recently put it: “It is probably safe to say that all thought- 
ful students of American government agree that it is desirable to 
have every function handled by the most localized unit of govern- 
ment which can do the work adequately.’” 

But it is precisely the question: Who can do what most ade- 
quately?—the term “‘adequately”’ being used in a broad and inclu- 
sive sense to take account of the principal interests of the members of 
a heterogeneous community—to which at present no unambiguous 
answer can be given. There are obviously some functions of which 
no reasonable person would like to see the family deprived. In our 
society as a whole as we find it today and as it has evolved histori- 
cally there are probably a good many functions which, all things 
considered, the local community had better continue to perform. 
Others we would assign to the states or the federal government. 
From what has been said before it is clear that, while some things 
may be lost in assigning certain vital social services to as large a 
unit as the nation, it is imperative to do so if some of these functions 
are to be carried on effectively or at all. : 

In the attempt to avoid the dangers of extreme centralization, on 
the one hand, and to overcome the inefficiency of an archaic local- 
ism, on the other hand, a number of programs of governmental re- 


® Henry W. Toll, “The States: Cooperation or Obliteration?” State Government, IX 
(November, 1936), 229. 
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organization have been put forth, some of them quite feasible within 
our present constitutional framework and others calling for a more 
drastic revision of our nominal federalism. These programs are of 
interest to us only in so far as they seek to evolve a form of organiza- 
tion which would resolve the seeming conflicts between freedom and 
order, democracy and efficiency, flexibility and security. 

Other things being equal, in the distribution or redistribution of 
functions to the various levels of government, it is preferable to 
build on those institutions and forms that we already know than to 
create them de novo. It has become fairly clear to competent stu- 
dents of such specific phenomena as population movements, crime, 
recreation, family disorganization, and economic distress that these 
problems defy analysis and control if they are treated on the basis of 
arbitrarily set local administrative areas. Hence they have found it 
necessary to seek areal units which were suited to their purposes. If 
the concept of the region had not already been in use, they would 
have been forced to invent it. But it is quite evident that the con- 
crete reality of the region, when viewed from the standpoint of a 
given phenomenon such as crime, does not always coincide with the 
region when treated from the standpoint of education, recreation, 
taxation, or industry. The possibilities as well as the difficulties in- 
volved in the adaptation of administrative areas to a variety of 
functions have been clearly stated in a recent report of the National 
Resources Committee on Regional Factors in National Planning.’° 
Similar studies have been made of individual regions, among them 
the Pacific Northwest," the New England Region,” and the St. Louis 
Region." The latter is of particular interest since it typifies the 
peculiar problems presented by the growth of great cities into metro- 
politan districts which often transcend state and even national 
boundaries. The problems of social control presented by the new 
technology of electric-power transmission, which are foreshadowed 
in the above-cited report on the Northwest, are already a challeng- 
ing reality in the Tennessee Valley where an ad hoc governmental 
authority, based upon flood control and navigation, is now operat- 
ing over an area including parts of several states. 

% Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1935. 

[bid., 1936. [bid. 3 [bid. 
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While the division of the country into regions with their limits 
fixed by boundaries established on the basis of one problem or set of 
problems might solve some of our difficulties, it would undoubtedly 
create new ones, for it would inevitably do violence to the integrity 
of the areas of other problems."4 A variety of alternative and supple- 
mentary devices has consequently been suggested. Among them 
are various forms of interstate agreements, such as interstate com- 
missions to consult on a number of problems and interstate compacts 
and ad hoc authorities perhaps best exemplified by the interstate 
crime compacts, the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, and the New York Port Authority. 

A somewhat unique situation is presented by the unprecedented 
growth of metropolitan regions which has brought large aggrega- 
tions of people into the orbit of a central dominant city where life 
must be carried on under a peculiar set of circumstances. In order 
to deal more effectively with their acute and special problems un- 
hampered by the restraints and obligations imposed by the states in 
which they are located, the large cities have attempted to recapture 
a modicum of freedom to deal with their own problems in a manner 
best suited to their circumstances which generally are quite different 
from those prevailing in the rural areas that often dominate the 
state governments. This movement, known as “Home Rule,’*’ has 
made some progress in some American cities but is being effectively 
resisted in others. A similar but more radical aim is being pursued 
through the proposal to endow cities with independent statehood. 
For the present this movement appears to be utopian in character 
for the rurally controlled states are likely, for reasons of revenue and 
of prestige, to block any attempt to “cut the heart” out of their 
dominions. Although more than half of our total population was 
urban (in 1930) only twenty-one of the forty-eight states had more 
than 50 per cent of their population in urban places. This may aid 
in accounting for the fact that we still live in a rural society politi- 
cally. 

What might at first glance seem to be a relatively simple problem, 

™ See Major Charles J. Calrow, “Reflections on Regionalism,” State Government, IX 
(September, 1936), 193-95. 

8 See Albert Lepawsky, Home Rule for Metropolitan Chicago (Chicago, 1935). 
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namely, the reconciliation of localism and centralization is, as has 
been indicated, complicated by the circumstance that the conflict is 
not merely one between territorial units but between interests and 
functions that defy areal definition. A return by administrative de- 
vices to local autonomy would probably not be an automatic solu- 
tion to the quest for representative democracy, for a community is 
not merely a territory but a group of persons and a set of institutions 
and a body of interests in interaction. 


V 


Even though a region cannot be so delineated as to satisfy all 
the requirements of a multi-functional, segmentalized, self-governing 
community, the regional approach to the problems of collective liv- 
ing has much to offer in the way of prospects for remedying some of 
the more glaring anomalies in our contemporary social existence. 
The planning movement, which has gained considerable ground late- 
ly partly as a result of the challenging problems of waste, privation, 
and disorder thrown into focus by the depression, gives some hope 
to our society of extricating itself from the paralysis brought about 
by our inability to adjust our technology and our social structure to 
our needs and aspirations. The planning idea and the emerging 
techniques that go with it are still in too amorphous a stage to lend 
themselves to precise analysis and evaluation. Their fundamental 
core, however, seems to consist in the attempt to achieve some sort 
of integration of the various elements in communal life through the 
rational direction of all the available resources to the socially to-be- 
defined end of a more satisfying existence. 

Social planning assumes that free societies and democratic gov- 
ernments with their broad distribution of political powers are not or 
need not be essentially more helpless and wasteful than dictatorships. 
But even with the assumption that centralized autocracies can act 
more efficiently in critical situations than distributive democracies 
that impose checks on the promptness, the secrecy, and the arbi- 
trariness of their elected representatives, the democratic experiment 
may still be defended on the ground that it is the most feasible com- 
promise between efficiency and freedom. 

It is precisely because democracies cannot proceed to order the 
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lives of their citizens without their consent that planning is a more 
significant and a more complicated function in a democracy than in 
a dictatorship. In a self-governing society, as distinguished from an 
autocratic one, it is not a single individual or a small group that 
sets the goals for the achievement of which planning is an instru- 
ment, but the citizens themselves. The planners may be able to help 
them to choose more wisely by informing them of the implications 
and the mutual compatibility of the various goals that are being 
considered, of the alternative means of reaching them, and of the 
probable costs involved in resources, as well as in personal and cul- 
tural values. In a dictatorship, in contrast, the planner’s task is 
simply to implement the preconceived goals revealed by the oracle. 

Planning in a democracy, therefore, cannot be regarded as the 
mere sum of physical planning, economic planning, and social plan- 
ning. If, in view of the possible reluctance on the part of some, 
instead of using the term “planning,” we may speak of intelligent 
foresight and rational ordering and direction of appropriate means 
to given social ends, it must be clear that such an activity must 
operate with the physical resources—natural and cultural—with the 
laws and institutions, and with the capacities, the attitudes, and 
interests of men. Of these only the physical resources are merely 
means; all the rest are means as well as ends. Some of the major 
difficulties of contemporary industrial society seem to arise in large 
measure out of the fact that our economic and technological changes 
have far outdistanced the relatively slow readaptation of our in- 
stitutions, ideas, and sentiments. Planning, through its emphasis 
upon integration and the intelligent and orderly pursuit of achiev- 
able social goals, which in a free society are not imposed from with- 
out or above but self-selected in the course of democratic interplay 
of ideas and wills, is at least one promising alternative to violence 
and chaos. 
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IS PLANNING COMPATIBLE WITH DEMOCRACY? 
BUSHROD W. ALLIN 


ABSTRACT 

Democracy as we know it is a class society in which class conflicts are resolved by 
the peaceful process of collective bargaining. The distinguishing feature of a dictator- 
ship is the substitution of military force for collective bargaining as a means for pro- 
moting harmony. Planning in a democracy is not the making of a blueprint, with 
specifications fixed for all time; it is a social process in which the participation of the 
layman is as important as that of the expert. This process is nowhere better illustrated 
than by the agricultural planning now being sponsored by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, where agreement between farmer and expert opinion is an indispensa- 
ble part of the planning procedure. One aspect of this planning relates to the problem 
of soil conservation. Here, as in most economic matters requiring the attention of 
government, the most hopeful procedure for harmonizing public and private interests is 
the employment of collective persuasions and inducements democratically determined. 
These can be developed only by planning. 

The title of this paper makes no sense whatever if by “planning” 
is meant simply individual planning. If the United States has ever 
been a democracy, planning of this sort is certainly compatible 
with it, for in this country there has been, and always will be, indi- 
vidual planning irrespective of whether the form of government is 
characterized as democratic or autocratic. Nor is the question any 
more intelligible if it refers to any and all kinds of governmental or 
group planning. It was never thought that democracy was at stake 
when L’Enfant drew up a plan for the streets and parks of Wash- 
ington. Some may have felt, and with real reason, that liberty has 
been at least threatened by the growth of big-business capitalism 
since the Civil War, but throughout that period boards of directors 
of corporations and the leadership of labor unions and farm organ- 
izations have been making and executing both long-time and short- 
time plans. Federal, state, and local governments have always en- 
gaged in one type of planning or another. The Constitution itself 
has been described by the National Planning Board as “‘an economic- 
political plan on a grand scale” which provided, among other things, 
for a democratic form of government. 

But “planning,” as used here, refers to the proposal to expand 
governmental planning with respect to economic matters formerly 
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unguided by governmental action. It implies, moreover, that the 
power of government would be used in helping execute the plans, 
and that the recent economic crisis was at least partly the result of 
faulty or inadequate planning in the past. This meaning underlies 
current interest in both planning and its relation to democracy. It 
arises from an accelerated world-wide tendency in recent years for 
farmers and workers to turn to their governments for aid in dealing 
with forces beyond their control. 

Whether or not the last depression was the worst in the history 
of this country, it seems reasonably certain that Americans would be 
much less concerned now about economic planning if their pre- 
depression democracy had worked satisfactorily. This raises the 
question as to what is meant by democracy and who is, or should be, 
concerned about its preservation. Certainly, democracy is not mere- 
ly majority rule. That alone means ruthless oppression and exploita- 
tion of minorities. The Constitution of the United States recognizes 
this. And democracy is not synonymous with “rugged individual- 
ism” or economic anarchy. If it were, any kind of governmental 
planning would be, by definition, incompatible with it. Nor is de- 
mocracy as we know it a classless society. It is a class society with 
each class led by people who came up “from the ranks,” not by 
intellectuals or henchmen of a political dictator whose background, 
experience, aims, and ambitions are foreign to those they would lead. 
The government of a democracy gets and retains its power by bal- 
lots—not bullets—and forms no alliance with the generals and 
colonels of the “military” who are dictators by training and experi- 
ence. Class conflicts in a democracy are resolved by the peaceful, 
evolutionary process of collective bargaining and not by violence 
and revolution. 

With these definitions in mind, there should be no hesitancy in 
saying not only that planning is compatible with democracy but 
that democracy cannot be preserved without planning. The basis 
for this assertion can be found in the type of planning now being 
done and proposed for the future in connection with the problem 
of agricultural adjustment. The federal government first began to 
deal with the problem of surplus production in agriculture when 
Congress created the Farm Board in 1929 and replaced it with the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Administration in 1933. When this hap- 
pened, the national government assumed a new position in relation 
to the economic life of the farmer. What had been left previously 
to individual planning became in part an object of national planning. 

One would have to ignore the historical background of the agri- 
cultural adjustment program to believe that it is only a temporary 
phenomenon. It is now quite generally recognized that governmen- 
tal assistance is indispensable for dealing permanently with many 
phases of the farm problem, and it has always been the aim of those 
who framed the Agricultural Adjustment Act to pass as quickly as 
possible from its purely emergency phases to a long-time, more 
permanent plan. 

The transition began in the spring of 1935 when the Department 
of Agriculture, in co-operation with the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of all the states, launched a nation-wide research project in 
an effort to determine the changes in cropping systems that would 
be necessary to maintain soil fertility and control erosion and the 
probable effect of such changes upon production. This project is the 
outgrowth of much discussion among farm leaders as to what really 
constitutes fundamental solutions for the farm problem. For more 
than a decade it has been contended that a sound land-use program 
would contribute materially toward reducing supplies of those 
crops recently affected by unsalable surpluses. No one knew to 
what extent these two purposes could be accomplished by the same 
means. No one knows the answer to this question now, but judg- 
ment concerning it is much better than it was a year ago. 

Preliminary results of the research project, which were sum- 
marized last fall, indicate that if the Corn Belt is to maintain soil 
fertility and control erosion, the acreage of corn and oats would 
have to be reduced and that of soil-building crops and legumes in- 
creased. To maintain fertility and control erosion, the Cotton Belt 
would have to reduce cotton acreage; the Wheat Belt would have 
to reduce wheat acreage, and low-yielding land would have to be 
taken out of production; and in the semiarid range region of the 
West, cattle and sheep numbers would have to be stabilized at or 
below the low levels then prevailing. 

But these were the judgments of experts, and it was not known 
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to what extent farmers themselves would agree. It is at this point 
that the issue of democracy versus bureaucracy arises. But the 
actual manifestation of the issue was in the insistence on the part of 
the leadership in the Department of Agriculture that long-time plans 
be evolved not by the experts alone but with the greatest possible 
participation by farmers themselves. Secretary Wallace and As- 
sistant Secretary Wilson came up “from the ranks.” They have led 
and fought throughout the struggle for farm relief and know farm- 
ers—their hopes, fears, and needs. They are, in effect, a product of 
the farmer movement and have much the same attitude toward 
bureaucracy and dictatorship as do the farmers themselves. 

To get farmer judgments on the same questions that were sub- 
mitted to the experts and to work out agreements between farmer and 
expert opinion, the Secretary launched in August 1935, the County 
Agricultural Adjustment Planning Project. In practically all agri- 
cultural counties in the United States the county agricultural agent 
organized a planning committee of fifteen to twenty farmers consist- 
ing of representatives of the various agricultural interests of the 
county. During the past winter these committees, with the as- 
sistance of community committees, the county agent, and others in 
the agricultural extension service, have worked out the changes in 
cropping systems they regard as necessary and desirable from a soil- 
conservation standpoint as well as the possible effects of such 
changes upon production. The work was done without recourse to 
results of the research project. 

Recommendations of these farmer committees are now being 
tabulated and are in remarkably close general agreement with con- 
clusions of the experts. One of the most interesting things about 
these two projects is that in the attempt to reconcile differences the 
research workers have found the farmer committees most useful in 
improving their own estimates. Next fall and winter representa- 
tives of the research agencies will confer with the county planning 
committees for the purpose of further adjusting differences. Besides 
this work, the committees some time during the coming year will: 
1. Make recommendations for a 1937 agricultural conservation program. 

2. Develop a long-time land-use program. Such a program will take into ac- 


count not only soil conservation but also the need for retiring land from agri- 
cultural use and changing farming systems for any reason whatever. 
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3. Determine how far toward the goal set up for the long-time program they 
would like to go in 1938 when the states assume responsibility for building 
state programs and what administrative machinery they want for this 
purpose. 

4. Organize a state planning committee which will hold conferences during the 
winter with appropriate state and federal agencies for the purpose of be- 


ginning the development of a state program. 


A selected group of counties will experiment with various means 
for adapting the national program more closely to the needs of 
individual farms. 

Now all this past and proposed planning in agriculture raises 
important questions in the minds of many people. In the first place, 
they want to know why a governmental agency, seeking to accom- 
plish such an obvious public purpose as the conservation of soil re- 
sources, should be concerned with the relation of soil conservation 
to farm production, prices, and incomes. The reason is that these 
things are inseparable. The only periods in American history char- 
acterized by widespread popular interest in conservation are the 
years of Theodore Roosevelt’s administration and the present. The 
record shows plainly that the problem of conservation is inextricably 
a part of the problem of income for farmers, miners, and woodsmen. 
And it shows even more clearly that among those known as “‘iber- 
als” have been the most ardent conservers, while among those known 
as “conservatives” have been the most ruthless wasters. 

It was not by accident that the conservation movement began 
thirty years ago in the days of the “trust-busters.”” The spark be- 
hind it was the wrath and indignation created by the steals and 
frauds perpetrated against the people of that day. Through mis- 
representation and evasion of the land laws, timber barons and 
others waxed fat at public expense. The cause of the movement was 
not merely concern for the interests of the more remote future. And 
so it is today. Soil conservation is becoming an object of increasing 
public interest because required pulic action includes measures 
which affect the immediate as well as the long-time interests of the 
farmers. At least half of our farmers either have no long-time inter- 
est in the land they operate or are financially unable to pursue that 
interest. This is why an adequate soil-conservation program must 
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include direct subsidy to landowners and operators. Such subsidies 
cannot be given without a plan of some kind. 

But it is asked: What effect would a change of administration 
have on the agricultural planning now being done? Would it not 
send all present plans to the wastebasket immediately after elec- 
tion? To the extent that present planning is affecting the thinking 
of both farmers and experts it is accomplishing its purpose. For 
planning in a democracy is not the making of a blueprint, with 
specifications fixed for all time, it is a social process in which the 
participation of the layman is as important as that of the expert. 
The layman’s function in the process, however, is not merely that 
of a blotter to absorb “wisdom” and thereby become “educated” by 
the expert. It is a two-way process by which each learns from the 
other and together produce a better plan than either one alone could 
have made. Collective bargaining with the ballot is a part of the 
democratic process for insuring continuity of approved planning 
and for getting rid of plans that are not wanted. The agricultural 
planners know not only that farmers greatly improve their own 
planning but also that plans developed without farmer participa- 
tion have little chance to survive popular elections. 

Yet none of these considerations touches the question of how an 
intelligent land-use program for the nation can be put into effect 
without planning its whole economic life. With more man-power on 
farms than is now needed or ever will be needed to produce an 
abundance of food and fiber and with much of this surplus farm 
population on land that ought not to be in agricultural use, how 
can the people be taken off such land without making definite pro- 
vision for their employment in non-agricultural activities? There is 
no doubt but that ultimately a sound land-use program must be ac- 
companied by an adequate system of social security. Fortunately, 
the labor planners are developing unemployment insurance and old 
age pension plans at the same time the agricultural planners are de- 
veloping land-use plans. The two types of activity may not move 
forward at the same speed, but there is a reasonable prospect that 
both will develop. To the point of perfection? Probably not. But 
why bother about perfection when there is so much room for im- 
provement? 
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It is not a fatal weakness of a democracy that in time of peace, 
or when there is no national emergency, plans to correct maladjust- 
ments that have developed for over a century cannot be executed 
overnight. To be sure, the democratic process takes time; but this 
is a price most people are willing to pay for their liberties. As a 
matter of fact, there is no group of experts today who have all the 
knowledge required for developing a sound land-use plan. In the 
United States there are 787 different type-of-farming areas, all of 
which are confronted with different land-use problems. Within each 
of these there are numerous variations between individual farms 
and between parts of the same farm. A governmental bureau might 
develop a plan, but it would fall far short of being as good as might 
be evolved over a period of years with the assistance of the people 
most immediately affected by it. If, therefore, planners think in 
terms of a best plan, it cannot be developed except by the demo- 
cratic process. 

This meaning of the democratic process, however, is not what the 
skeptics have in mind when they point to the limitations of planning 
inademocracy. They see conflicting interests, ignorance, demagogy, 
passion, and greed interfering with the best of plans. For these there 
is no cure. So far as conflicting interests are concerned, they can be 
resolved or unresolved. In a democracy they can be resolved by 
collective bargaining; but if democracy fails, they will be resolved 
by military dictatorship. Ignorance is always relative and can be 
progressively reduced by research and education. 

These things are nowhere more apparent than in the problem of 
soil conservation. The public interest is obviously in conflict with 
that of many farmers. Where farmers have both the opportunity 
and the expectation of operating their farms for a period of ten to 
twenty years, science and experience agree that generally those 
practices which will save the soil of land that should be in cultiva- 
tion are also the most profitable for the individual in the long run. 
Many of the best farmers have already adopted such practices. And 
the fact that they regard their farms as permanent homes as well as 
businesses is an additional powerful incentive for conservation. Im- 
mediate interests, moreover, frequently require practices more con- 
ducive to soil conservation than those in use. But even if all farmers 
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thoroughly understood their interests and had perfect knowledge of 
the physical techniques required for soil conservation, large areas of 
land would still be subjected to erosion and depletion unless present 
economic relations are changed. These relations are institutional in 
character. They are the forces of collective action—governmental 
and nongovernmental—not of individual action. 

Of what use is it to educate a tenant or a sharecropper, with a 
one-year lease and an inadequate income, on the physical technique 
of soil conservation? What is soil “waste” to the nation is most fre- 
quently not waste at all to him. And of what use is it to teach a 
landlord the same subject if his primary interest in the land is that 
of a speculator—to sell it as quickly as possible to someone else and, 
in the meantime, to take all he can from the land without reducing 
the selling price unduly? 

The almost continuous increase in land values prior to 1920 gave 
rise to the often repeated witticism that “farming is the only busi- 
ness in which a man can lose money all his life and die rich.” It 
made speculators out of most landowners—farmers as well as others. 
And speculators are not soil conservers. Speculators are buyers and 
sellers who are not much concerned with a future generation’s inter- 
est in any particular parcel of land. 

Absentee ownership and tenancy are inextricably associated with 
speculation. American tenancy is short-lease tenancy. Short leases 
faciliate speculation; the speculator usually does not want any 
agreement with tenants to interfere for too long a period with his 
buying and selling activities. Many tenants, too, prefer short leases, 
partly because of nothing more tangible than the urge to move. But 
it cannot be said that tenancy, as such, is the limiting factor in soil 
conservation. It is the form of tenancy that is the real issue, and 
neither the tenant nor the landlord is individually responsible for 
that form. It is an economic and social institution which is an out- 
growth of conditions partly determined by past public policy. 

The American system of tenancy is not the only force working 
against conservation. Effective interest in soil conservation first de- 
veloped after the longest decline of farm real estate values in history. 
Every year from 1920 to 1933 showed a decrease in values from the 
preceding year, and throughout much of the period agriculture was 
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virtually in a state of economic collapse. There had been hard times 
before, but never had there been the necessity of reducing such a 
heavy debt and tax structure as existed during this period. What 
was more important, wide disparities between farm and nonfarm 
prices were long sustained. Fundamentally, these disparities meant 
that there was a lack of balance between agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural production. It was apparent that the difficulties were owing 
in large measure to the existence of free competition in agriculture 
alongside regulated competition in business. Less than eighteen 
months after the collapse in farm prices in 1920, Professor Ely 
warned that “in our own country there must be a proper proportion 
between agricultural production and the production of nonagri- 
cultural goods and services. This is fundamental in the establish- 
ment of a national land policy.” Yet, for more than a decade, 
nothing effective was done to bring about that “‘proper proportion.” 

Free competition in agriculture continued. Fair competition and 
reasonable farm prices did not prevail because no action was taken 
to co-ordinate the farmer’s individual and collective interests. These 
were in conflict. His individual interest was to produce as large a 
proportion of the total supply of farm produce as possible, while his 
collective interest was in not producing so much that the price 
was unduly depressed. 

Failure to substitute fair competition for free competition was the 
reason that throughout the period from 1920 to 1933, even those 
farmers who have, and recognized that they have, a long-time eco- 
nomic interest in conserving the soil were in many cases too hard 
pressed to do so. Low prices for what they sold, high prices for what 
they bought, heavy mortgages, high interest rates, and heavy taxa- 
tion compelled many of them to act contrary to their own long-run 
interests in order to retain title to their farms. They depleted their 
soil and other capital to meet necessary fixed charges and hoped 
that at some future time they might be able to replace this capital. 
But despite such efforts thousands failed to meet the charges and 
were subjected to foreclosure proceedings. 

Thus, it is clear that the soil-conservation problem is in large 
measure one of developing an economic policy in line with physical 
necessities. As such, the method appropriate for dealing with it 
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must include economic and social techniques which provide ade- 
quate inducements for, or remove existing handicaps to, the adop- 
tion of proper physical techniques. In the field of land use, as in 
other matters, experience has condemned the classical doctrine that 
private initiative and self-interest can be depended upon to protect 
adequately the public need. But the most hopeful procedure for 
harmonizing private and public interests is the employment of col- 
lective persuasions and inducements democractically determined. 
These can be developed only by planning. 

The possible inducements include not only subsidies for the 
proper management of lands destined to remain in cultivation but 
also offers by public agencies to purchase lands which should be com- 
pletely withdrawn from agricultural use. This method for providing 
social direction of land use has proved entirely feasible in New York 
State, in the case of lands regarded as submarginal for agriculture, 
and is now being employed on a moderate scale by the federal gov- 
ernment in the interest of soil conservation and other improvements 
in land use. The experience of both New York State and the federal 
government has demonstrated the necessity for planning in this 
field. 

The aim of public purchase is to correct past mistakes in land 
settlement and prevent their recurrence. Another means for pre- 
venting unwise future settlement has been developed in recent years 
in Wisconsin under the name of “rural zoning.’’ No public move- 
ment was ever developed by a more democratic process—but it was 
planning of the most detailed kind. 

In our democracy none of this planning is done by a dictator who 
promptly puts the plans into operation as soon as they are made. An 
individual, or a group of individuals, gets an idea as to how the 
economic system might be made to work more smoothly at this point 
or that by invoking the power of government. Then, by propaganda, 
logrolling, and all the means known to democratic society for in- 
fluencing mass thinking, efforts are made to get the idea accepted. 
Detailed planning necessarily follows general acceptance of the 
idea. Present activities in land planning are the outcome of years 
of agitation. 

This is exactly the process by which planning in other fields is 
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done in a democracy. A workman in Wisconsin recently received a 
check for unemployment insurance, the first man in the United 
States ever to receive such a check as a result of a state law. This 
event is traceable directly to years of planning and agitation by Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons, a “‘brain-truster’”’ of the La Follettes. 

Six years ago the president of the National Manufacturers As- 
sociation made an impassioned plea to a Washington audience that 
they go to their homes that night and on bended knees “‘with one 
hand on the Constitution and the other on the Bible”’ pray to their 
God in heaven that nothing so alien and un-American as the Com- 
mons plan for unemployment insurance is ever introduced into this 
country. Only five years later a prominent American manufacturer 
defended the Commons plan against all competing plans as the 
“American’”’ plan.’ What a great change such a short time can make 
in the definition of Americanism! 

Many ideas like this one are taking hold today in states outside 
Wisconsin and are being sponsored by the political party now in con- 
trol of the federal government. Maybe these ideas are being fed to 
our democracy at a rate too fast for its digestive processes. But it 
does seem that, among the defenders of democracy, those who voice 
the loudest objections to the planning now being done are the disap- 
pointed politicians, the orthodox economists, and the business men 
who think their interests are likely to be adversely affected by any 
plans made by farmers, workers, and unconventional economists. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


* Cf. p. 1097 of hearings before the United States Senate Committee on Finance 
concerning S. 1130. 
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ABSTRACT 


In view of the numerous demands for an unemployment census, an rer cage | of the 
possibilities and limitations of the census method is called for. As indicated by the 1930 
experience, it is doubtful whether a census can provide a satisfactory answer even to 
relatively simple question of how many persons are out of work on a given date. Proper 
measurement of unemployment duration and accurate determination of the occupation 
and industry to which a worker is properly assigned require more detailed information 
than it is practicable to secure through the census method. The method is of little 
assistance in answering the important and complex questions of what proportion of the 
unemployed population is anges employable, and what work the employables are 
best fitted to do. The inability of the census method to provide the foregoing reasonable 
minimum suggests that attention should be focused on the development of current un- 
employment statistics through a national system of unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment exchanges, rather than on further efforts to report a highly dynamic phenome- 
non through the device of another unemployment census. 

The recognized need for more information concerning employ- 
ment and unemployment has led to numerous demands for an un- 
employment census. To a number of commentators in the daily 
press the failure to count the jobless during the last three years is 
inexplicable. This point of view is clearly stated in the following 
excerpt: 

Why the Administration steadfastly refused during these last three years to 
take a census of the jobless will rank, in our opinion, as one of the minor mys- 
teries of history. Politics aside, it seems utterly irrational that throughout the 
greatest period of unemployment that this or any country has known no de- 
pendable figures on the subject have been collected." 


A census of unemployment seemed certain to be taken in 1934, in 
1935, and again in 1936, but each time failed to materialize. There is 
no doubt but that demands for a census will continue to be heard, 
particularly when the next Congress is confronted with the problem 
of unemployment relief appropriations. It seems pertinent, there- 
fore, to inquire whether a census would assist materially in dealing 
with relief and unemployment problems, as suggested by its pro- 
ponents. 

In dealing with this question it may be helpful to indicate briefly 


* Editorial, “How Many Unemployed?” Detroit News, August 1, 1936. 
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some of the more essential facts needed and then to consider whether 
a census is likely to supply these facts. An intelligent attack upon 
the unemployment problem would seem to require current informa- 
tion on at least the following points: (1) How many are unemployed? 
(2) How long have they been unemployed? (3) From what occupa- 
tions and industries do they come? (4) What proportion is employ- 
able? (5) What work are the employable persons fitted to do? These 
merely include some of the simpler items on which we need infor- 
mation. More complex matters, such as the proximate causes of loss 
of employment, the personal and social effects of unemployment, the 
effectiveness of various methods for reducing unemployment or miti- 
gating its consequences, and the possibilities of vocational training 
and rehabilitation, also need to be considered. The five simpler 
items listed above, however, when supplemented by data on per- 
sonal and family characteristics (age, sex, marital status, family 
composition, etc.) would state the problem numerically, furnish data 
which are essential to the most effective planning of unemployment 
relief, and provide some of the facts which are basic to any con- 
sideration of a better adjustment of the available labor supply to 
the organization of business and industry. 

How far can a census go in answering these questions?—lIt is ob- 
vious that the census technique cannot deal effectively with the 
more complex matters which have been mentioned. Its fact-gath- 
ering possibilities are sharply restricted even on the simpler items, 
owing largely to limitations inherent in the census method. The 
census technique is necessarily limited to simple, objective inquiries; 
the size of the undertaking requires that a considerable period of 
time elapse before the data become available; and the cost of col- 
lection and tabulation of data on such a vast scale makes the publi- 
cation of census information impracticable except at infrequent in- 
tervals. 

To illustrate the difficulties, it is instructive to examine the results 
of the Unemployment Census taken in conjunction with the decen- 
nial Census of 1930. It might be expected that answers to the first 
three of the questions listed above would be available directly from 
the tabulations of the data scheduled, and these answers, in turn, 
might throw at least some light on the last two questions. In fact, 
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however, the 1930 Census provided a satisfactory answer to none of 
these questions. From the time the first Census returns were pub- 
lished they were challenged as an understatement of the number of 
unemployed workers. This uncertainty of coverage, of course, 
brought into question all of the data derived from the unemploy- 
ment schedule. Moreover, by the time the data were available they 
were of little value in answering the very practical questions of how 
many persons were out of work at the time and what should be done 
about unemployment. 

Thus the results of the Unemployment Census of 1930 were 
criticized on two important points: the validity of the count and 
the time required to make the data available. There are sound rea- 
sons for believing that the results of another unemployment census 
will be open to the same criticisms despite the experience gained in 
1930. 

The fault lies not with the census method itself, nor with the 
persons responsible for its direction, but with the application of the 
method to the measurement of phenomena for which it is ill adapted. 
The census method has been most useful when applied to the meas- 
urement of population characteristics which change slowly from year 
to year. A report at ten-year intervals on age, sex, color, nativity, 
and similar slowly changing characteristics of the population has in 
the past largely met the need for this type of information, although 
even here there has been a growing demand for reports at shorter 
intervals of time. 

In contrast, no well-informed person would argue that vital sta- 
tistics, particularly mortality statistics, at ten- or even at five-year 
intervals would be adequate to chart the changes in the human 
resources of the nation even though births and deaths can be pre- 
dicted with much greater accuracy than can employment and its 
corollary, unemployment. The development of current reports of 
births and deaths illustrates the need for a method of reporting the 
dynamic aspects of constantly changing phenomena. This need is 
obviously even greater in the case of unemployment, in view of its 
extremely rapid fluctuations and its changing characteristics at dif- 
ferent periods within a single year. It would seem, therefore, that 
the census method of securing a cross-section view of unemploy- 
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ment at widely spaced intervals of time must be judged inadequate 
because of its inability to measure intervening change. 

Another equally important aspect wherein the census methods 
fail to provide adequate information on unemployment has been 
touched upon in the preceding discussion. The census method when 
applied to the national scene must be restricted to the measurement 
of a limited number of simple and objective facts. The method re- 
quires the use of a large number of enumerators during a brief 
period of time; these persons are, in the main, untrained in the 
technique of gathering economic and social data. For this reason 
census schedules must be simple of structure and must require a 
minimum of judgment on the part of enumerators if the results are 
to be worth the cost of tabulation.” 

Unfortunately, unemployment is a complex phenomenon. It can- 
not be reported in the simple and objective terms applicable to age, 
race, and sex. The results of the 1930 Census of Unemployment 
furnish ample evidence of the difficulties which arise when an at- 
tempt is made to report a complex situation through the use of a 
method that depends for its success upon simplicity of enumeration. 
Since the 1930 Census failed to provide a satisfactory answer to the 
least difficult of the questions it set out to answer—How many 
workers were unemployed on the Census date?—1t is hardly fair to 
expect that it, or another national census, would provide adequate 
information on the more difficult questions of duration of unem- 
ployment, employability, and the occupations in which unemployed 
workers are best fitted to engage. 

Apparently the complexity of reporting unemployment, and the 
consequent weaknesses of the census method as applied to this 
problem, are not fully recognized by most proponents of another 
unemployment census. It may be well, therefore, to consider briefly 
some of the simpler questions proposed above as a minimum require- 
ment of adequate statistics on unemployment. 

How many are unemployed?—Employment and unemployment 
are complementary states into which the total labor supply is di- 
vided at the time of observation. Neither can be defined for purposes 
of measurement without at the same time defining, positively or 


2 See Leon E. Truesdell, “Methods Involved in the Federal Census of Population,” 
in Methods in Social Science, ed. Stuart A. Rice (Chicago, 1931). 
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negatively, its complement. Thus definition becomes the axis upon 
which the problems of measurement turn. A workable definition of 
employment must include the activities of the factory employee 
with regular hours and pay, the playwright who writes much and 
sells little, the youth who works regularly on his father’s farm with- 
out wages, the farmer or business man who works all year at a loss, 
the lawyer with an office and no clients, the absentee corporation 
president who draws a salary but does no work, and others for whom 
no single test of time, income, or specific activity is adequate to 
determine the fact of employment. Unemployment is the absence of 
such activity on the part of persons relying upon the results of their 
efforts for full or partial support. In addition, a satisfactory defi- 
nition of unemployment must differentiate between those in and 
those out of the labor market. It would seem that the factors which 
must be taken into account in a full and satisfactory definition of 
employment and unemployment are too complex to admit the 
simple statements appropriate to a national census. 

At first thought this statement seems to be contradicted by the 
section on employment in the instructions to enumerators’ for the 
1930 Census. There (p. 38) employment was defined with apparent 
simplicity as “whether actually at work yesterday.” In special cases 
“‘yesterday”’ was to be interpreted as the last regular working day 
preceding the enumerator’s visit. This seemingly simple and prac- 
tical definition was actually not so simple as it appears. It left un- 
settled a number of problems related to the question of when a 
person is “at work”; in addition the fact of employment was to be 
determined only for persons defined elsewhere in the instructions as 
“gainful workers.” In effect this shifted the burden of definition 
from employment, which would have been difficult to define for 
census purposes, to gainful workers, which was an established con- 
cept in the Census Bureau procedure.‘ 

3 Instructions to Enumerators, Population and Agriculture: Fifteenth Census of the 
United States (rev. ed.; Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C., 1930). 


4 However, the Bureau of the Census does not appear to be satisfied with this defi- 
nition. In the article cited earlier, Dr. Truesdell stated: “The gainful employment 
classification is dependent in considerable measure on another artificial or ‘manu- 
factured’ definition. The borderline along the edge of gainful employment is rather 
indefinite, and even the definition given to enumerators is not as specific as one might 
wish.”” It should be noted that this article is dated October 30, 1928. 
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This proved to be an unhappy solution of the difficulty presented 
by the need for a comprehensive definition of employment. It was 
not that the definition of a gainful worker was inaccurate, but that 
the definition was made to serve a purpose wherein it was inade- 
quate. This may be seen from the description of a gainful worker.s 

249 [col. 5, Unemployment Schedule]. Does this person usually work at a 
gainful occupation?—Write “‘Yes”’ if the person is usually employed at any occu- 
pation yielding an income of any amount. This applies to part-time workers 
even though they work only a few hours a day or only a day or two a week... . . 

250. Persons will be found who have been long unemployed because of change 

in industry, the introduction of machines, or the decline of production in certain 
lines. If able and willing to do work of any kind, these persons should be re- 
turned as usually working at a gainful occupation, without regard to the length 
of the period of idleness, provided they still expect to find employment and re- 
sume work. 
The inclusion of the qualification “usually” requires either a judg- 
ment on the part of the enumerator or an opinion from the person 
enumerated; omit this qualification throughout and the difficulties 
inherent in the definition are apparent. 

It is doubtful if this description was adequate to the task of 
distinguishing within the total population of 1930 those persons to 
whom the simple question, “Were you at work yesterday?” was 
applied for the purpose of establishing the primary distinction be- 
tween the employed and the unemployed. It seems likely that this 
description permitted the inclusion of persons who were not prop- 
erly a part of the total labor force simply because they had a usual 
occupation when work was available. It is clear that it excluded 
others—recent additions to the labor force—simply because they 
had never previously been employed. Certainly this indirect method 
of establishing the basis for determining employment and unem- 
ployment left many troubling questions to be answered when the 
jobless were grouped into Classes A to G according to their employ- 
ment status and reasons for idleness. 

It seems evident that an attempt to count the number of em- 
ployed and unemployed workers without first having defined what 
meaning was to be attached to these terms was to invite criticism 


5 Instructions to Enumerators, op. cit., p. 43. 
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of the results. Moreover, the group to be included in an unemploy- 
ment count should have been limited to those actually in the labor 
market at the time of the census, without reference to experience, 
rather than to those who were “usually employed.”’ Considering the 
experience of the Census Bureau officials and their demonstrated 
success in obtaining other types of population data, the criticisms 
of the 1930 unemployment returns must logically be attributed to 
the shortcomings of the census method. 


How long have they been unemployed?—Next in importance to the 
number of unemployed persons is the duration of their unemploy- 
ment. Without this information the social and economic effects of 
unemployment cannot properly be appraised. Short periods of un- 
employment may have very little significance: e.g., unemployment 
resulting from transfer from one job to another, vacations without 
pay, periods of inventory, the breakdown of machinery. As the du- 
ration of unemployment increases beyond these short periods, the 
effect varies with the earning capacity of the worker. Unemploy- 
ment for a period of several months frequently forces workers at 
the lower wage levels to apply for public assistance, whereas the 
same period of idleness is likely to be tided over by means of reserves 
accumulated by workers at the higher wage levels. In addition to 
the importance of duration data in the planning and administration 
of public relief or unemployment benefits, there is its importance in 
determining the effects of prolonged idleness on skill and thereby 
upon employability. 

Granting the importance of accurate information on duration 
of unemployment, there arises the question of how it shall be meas- 
ured. From the last job of any kind, provided that job lasted more 
than one day, as in the Census of 1930? From the last job at the 
usual occupation, no matter how long held? From the last regular 
job at any occupation? In short, how shall a job be defined as to 
nature and length for purposes of measuring duration of unemploy- 
ment? 

The difficulty of obtaining satisfactory answers to these questions 
can be demonstrated from the employment record of a worker inter- 
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viewed in one of the studies made by the Division of Social Research, 
Works Progress Administration: 


Occupation Industry From To 
CO See Laundry ma- January, 1930 March, 1931 
chinery (beginning of 
record) 

Unemployed......... Lived on savings April, 1931 May, 1933 
rere Fruit farm June, 1933 August, 1933 
Unemployed......... On relief September, 1933 May, 1934 
Machine operator. . . . Basket factory June, 1934 August, 1934 
Unemployed......... On relief September, 1934 January, 1935 


(end of record) 


In this case, which is by no means an extreme one, how shall the 
duration of unemployment be measured, and from what occupation 
and industry was the worker unemployed? He was employed as a 
machinist when the record began, and this occupation was indicated 
in the proper space as his usual occupation. If duration of unem- 
ployment is measured from the last job at his usual occupation, this 
worker had been unemployed for three years and nine months when 
the record was made. If duration of unemployment is measured 
from the last job of any kind, this worker had been unemployed for 
four months when the record was made. 

Moreover, if unemployment is measured from the last employ- 
ment at usual occupation, the worker is properly returned as a 
skilled worker and is so listed in the inventory of available labor 
supply which is an important by-product of unemployment surveys. 
If, on the contrary, unemployment is measured from his last job, 
this worker is counted among the semiskilled workers. 

It may be instructive to take another illustration, again from 
actual records, of situations that present considerable difficulty: 


Occupation Industry From To 

College January, 1930 June, 1931 
(beginning of 
record) 
Unemployed......... Dependent July, 1931 August, 1932 
(but seeking work) 

See College September, 1932 August, 1933 
Public school September, 1933 March, 1934 
er C.C.C. camp April, 1934 September, 1934 
Unemployed......... On relief October, 1934 January, 1935 


(end of record) 
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This is a case of a worker entering the labor market during the 
depression. Not only is it difficult to determine the duration of 
unemployment, but it is also difficult to determine what occupation 
and industry is to be charged. 

Additional examples of cases wherein duration of unemployment, 
usual occupation, and industry present difficult problems of defini- 
tion could be multiplied at will from the unemployment relief 
records. A few of the more common are: women entering the labor 
market after a long period of absence because of the insufficient 
earnings of the head of the household; seasonal, migratory, casual, 
and part-time workers; gainful workers leaving the labor market 
voluntarily or otherwise; newcomers in the labor market who have 
never had gainful employment or who have been employed only on 
work-relief jobs. 

Because of these and other difficulties it seems evident that 
duration of unemployment cannot be measured accurately from a 
single entry of last employment. At least two entries are required: 
the last job at the usual occupation and the last job of any kind. 
The inclusion of a time qualification on the length of these last 
employments is so important that a third entry is probably essential 
in order to distinguish the last regular employment from makeshift 
or stop-gap jobs. 

In a sense, an increase in the number of job entries needed for 
measurement of duration of unemployment is a compromise between 
the inadequate single entry and a complete job record for a period 
of several years preceding the inquiry. It is only from job histories 
that the real significance of employment and unemployment can 
be obtained for use in planning how to relieve and reduce the effects 
of enforced idleness. However, job histories are virtually impossible 
in large-scale census enumerations, and even addition of one or two 
questions concerning last jobs, as suggested above, would create 
difficulties in securing uniform returns. 

What occupations and industries?—Adequate unemployment sta- 
tistics should provide an occupational inventory of the surplus labor 
supply, together with an indication of the industries responsible for 
this surplus. Correct occupational information on the unemployed 
is particularly important because of the commitment in this country 
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to work relief in place of direct relief. If work projects are to be 
most useful to both the worker and to the community, the work 
provided must take account of the available skills. This is particu- 
larly important in the long-range planning of public projects which 
will serve to cushion the downward swing in employment and keep 
the surplus labor force occupied productively until needed again in 
private industry. 

Without accurate occupational data work projects are likely to 
be initiated which force a downward shift in occupational skills. 
For instance, too many road construction projects in an area may 
readily force skilled manual and white-collar workers to accept as- 
signments which are better suited to the unskilled. This is counter 
to the real objective of public work projects, which aim to preserve 
or develop skills through use of socially desirable activities. 

A worker’s occupation is less subject to change than is his em- 
ployment status (i.e., employed or unemployed). Largely for this 
reason the census method can be used to good effect in providing 
an inventory of available skills, provided care is exercised in deter- 
mining the occupations reported. It should be obvious from the 
two examples of relief cases used above that an occupational inven- 
tory based upon an arbitrarily determined single entry, particularly 
if that entry were the last job held during a depression period, 
would res"lt in an inaccurate account of occupational skills for use 
on work projects or for reporting to private industry the nature of 
the surplus labor supply. An accurate occupational inventory of 
available workers cannot be taken unless some provision is made for 
distinguishing stop-gap and made work from regular employment 
or, what amounts to much the same thing but is more difficult, 
unless the definition of usual occupation is better than any here- 
tofore available. 

The importance of correct industrial returns, as distinct from but 
accompanying the occupational entries, lies in the information they 
provide on the nature of unemployment. Since many occupations 
are common to more than one industry, it is frequently difficult to 
determine whether a surplus of one occupational group represents a 
short- or long-term change in the industrial structure. Moreover, 
when duration of unemployment is classified by industry there is 
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provided valuable information both on the incidence of unem- 
ployment and on the probability that these industries will reabsorb 
the existing labor surplus. 

What proportion of the unemployed is employable?—Most studies of 
unemployment do not attempt to report the employability of those 
out of work, although this should be one of the most important 
inferences to be drawn from these studies. It is generally assumed 
that the definition of a gainful worker as a person who is usually 
employed at an occupation yielding an income is sufficient indication 
of employability. This assumption is incorrect in many instances. 
The fact that a person was usually employed prior to the loss of his 
last job is no basis for assuming that he can or will return to gainful 
work as employment opportunities increase. In many cases the loss 
of the job that initiated the period of unemployment under observa- 
tion represented, in fact, the act of discarding of a worker because 
he was no longer productively employable according to the stand- 
ards of that particular industry. In many, if not most, instances the 
worker does not know why he was separated from employment. 
Certainly this is true of those who are discharged or “laid off” be- 
cause they were marginal or obsolete labor in the judgment of the 
employer. This fact indicates that the employability of the unem- 
ployed cannot be determined with any confidence from the worker’s 
own opinion of his chances of returning to his former job. 

The most frequent device for determining employability in un- 
employment is that of ability and willingness to work. Ability is 
vaguely defined as freedom from physical or mental handicaps, 
including age—“‘too young or too old”—which would render work 
impossible. Willingness to work is variously defined as actively seek- 
ing employment, expressed desire for a job, registration with an 
employment agency, etc. In so far as ability and expressed willing- 
ness to work actually report employability, it does so from the point 
of view of the worker rather than from that of the employer. An 
unskilled worker of fifty years may be without a physical flaw, sound 
of mind, and actively looking for work, and still be unemployable 
in the judgment of the employment office that released him, because 
of the competition of younger men. 

One of the arguments advanced in support of a work-relief pro- 
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gram is that it preserves skills and work habits; i.e., it helps to 
retain employability against a return of the demand for these work- 
ers in private industry. It seems extremely important that there be 
some practical and effective measure of employability in terms of 
ability to return to private employment. Obviously there is no single 
objective measure of employability. However, there are objective 
and measurable factors which provide a basis for fairly sound infer- 
ences concerning the general question of employability. 

Chief among these factors are age, physical condition, duration of 
unemployment, usual occupation and industry, and continuity and 
duration of work experience. In combination, these data promise to 
provide a sound basis for estimating the employability of the unem- 
ployed. For instance, a study® of urban workers receiving unemploy- 
ment relief shows that of persons leaving the relief rolls because of 
private employment those having a short duration of unemployment 
from the usual occupation go first; and that there is a marked inverse 
relationship between age and duration of unemployment among 
unskilled and semiskilled workers. Moreover, it is known that the 
“hard core’ of unemployment, representing the least employable 
part of the idle population, has an overrepresentation of workers 
from specific occupational and industrial groups. Far too little has 
been done thus far in examining the relation between the character- 
istics of the unemployed and their work histories for the purpose of 
determining the likelihood of return to private employment. 

What work are the employables fitted to do?—The preceding discus- 
sion suggests the need for determining the usual occupations at 
which unemployed workers are employable. In addition, it is im- 
portant to know whether the occupation followed in the past is the 
one which the worker is best fitted to follow in the future. The 
utility of this information is obvious, both for the planning and 
operation of a public-work program and for the replacement of 
jobless workers in private industry. The difficulties of securing the 
information are also obvious; the question is one which requires 

6 Palmer and Wood, Urban Workers on Relief,a forthcoming monograph of the Divi- 
sion of Social Research, Works Progress Administration. Unpublished data in the files 


of the Division of Social Research show a consistent relationship between relief turnover 
and duration of unemployment. 
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careful and detailed analysis of such factors as previous work his- 
tory, age, physical condition, and the attitude and inclinations of 
the worker. At the same time, the type of vocational analysis sug- 
gested is essential to the maintenance of a properly functioning 
labor market, and contribution to such analysis is clearly one of the 
most important end results to be desired from studies in the unem- 
ployment field. 

Summary and conclusions——The problem of collecting the infor- 
mation needed to deal effectively with unemployment is by no 
means as simple as it appears to most persons pressing for an unem- 
ployment census. The census method of gathering data on a national 
scale is most useful when applied to phenomena which can be defined 
in simple, objective terms, and which change slowly with time. It 
is not well adapted to dealing with the complex and rapidly chang- 
ing situations presented by unemployment. Because of limitations 
inherent in the method, the census technique fails, in large part, to 
provide a reasonable minimum of reliable and timely information 
on the increasingly important problem of unemployment. 

Recognition that the census method has serious limitations when 
applied to the collection of essential data on unemployment should 
emphasize the need for a national system of current unemployment 
statistics. Eventually such a system must be developed in connec- 
tion with the administration of unemployment insurance and some 
form of national employment exchanges. For the present it seems 
that more would be gained from a concerted effort to further this 
eventuality than from an attempt to overcome the difficulties of the 
census method. 
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On the opening day of the Big Head district school in Linn 
County, Iowa, in the early autumn of 1884, the school bell rang and 
twenty-five youngsters, of whom I was one, settled into their seats 
with their eyes glued to the tall man on the teacher’s platform. All 
of us knew of him because he lived only two miles away. We knew 
him as Ed Ross, an orphan boy who lived with Mr. and Mrs. Beach. 
We had heard that he had been away to college. From my parents 
and the neighbors I knew that from his arrival in our community he 
had stood out as different from other boys. Mr. and Mrs. Beach 
had looked upon him as a youthful prodigy—large for his age, 
obedient, helpful, and decidedly book-loving. At this time I was 
about twelve years of age and he was seventeen. Unfortunately I 
have long forgotten many of the details of that first day of school, 
but I have never forgotten the awed amazement of those rural boys 
and girls at the young teacher’s giant height. He was then as tall 
as he ever became—six feet, five and one-half inches in his stocking 
feet—and slender. Even more than in most schools with a new 
teacher, every movement of this unusual teacher was watched by the 
pupils. They were trying to size up what kind of a person he might 
be. Twenty-five pairs of eyes were taking his measure, and twenty- 
five pairs of ears gave attention as his voice, wholly commensurate 
in volume with his height, opened the school. After the first few 
days, however, the strangeness of his physique melted away in our 
consciousness and we settled down to amicable relations between 
teacher and pupils for the two months’ term. 

I have only a few other clear recollections concerning Mr. Ross 
as a rural teacher. He was perhaps most respected by the boys when 
at recess he went out upon the playground to play ball. He could 
knock a ball so far that it utterly demoralized the side against 
which he was playing. He had a sense of fairness, however, and he 
never played twice with the same side. One day he would play with 
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one and the next day with the other side. That fairness impressed 
us. 

As already implied, however, it was Ross’s features that impressed 
us most, even in the schoolroom. His towering but slender figure, 
his large hands, his fine head, and his large mouth full of fine teeth 
which showed when he smiled, I dare say, have never been forgotten 
by any of the children who were there the first day or two of that 
school. While I had then never heard of the word “extravert,” I 
know now that he was just as much of an extravert then as now. 
He was not a bit self-conscious, acted as though he had always been 
a teacher in a schoolroom, and apparently had no fear that he would 
not succeed. Looking back upon his bearing, as I remember it now, 
I am sure that to a psychiatrist it would have indicated that he had 
never been repressed. Recollections concerning the Beach family 
with whom he lived confirms that conclusion. They were always 
praising him, and I remember some of the pupils thought they were 
“babying” him. It is possible that his self-confidence had some other 
roots, to be mentioned later. 

After the end of that term of school he taught the winter term of 
four months in his home district and then returned to Coe College. 
I lost track of him entirely for a number of years. I was a student 
in Columbia University when I saw an account in the Review of 
Reviews of his expulsion from Stanford University. As I looked at his 
picture in the magazine, I knew it was he. Then I heard he was at 
the University of Nebraska. When my Ph.D. thesis was published, 
I sent him a copy of it and referred to the fact that I had been his 
pupil at the Big Head country school. I shall never forget the letter 
which acknowledged the receipt of my publication. He had remem- 
bered me. That meant a great deal. Moreover, in that letter he 
spoke in such a way that I learned for the first time that he had a 
good impression of me as his pupil. That meant much more. Witha 
fine touch, flattering to me as a newly fledged Ph.D., he welcomed 
me into the fellowship of scholars. Again there was a lapse of inter- 
course between us until as an assistant professor in the University 
of Iowa I attended the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society. Then for the first time in over twenty years since I had 
been his pupil in a country school I met him face to face. The friend- 
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ly way in which he greeted me made an impression upon the young 
teacher. Five years later he invited me to become his colleague at 
the University of Wisconsin. For the last twenty-five years I have 
known him in intimate day-to-day intercourse except as that inter- 
course has been interrupted by periodic leaves of absence of one or 
the other. During that twenty-five years we have never had a 
quarrel. We have sometimes differed in outlook, but throughout 
there has been the friendliest of relations. All this means that I have 
had extraordinary opportunities to know Edward Alsworth Ross not 
only as a scholar but as a person. 

What sort of a personality has been revealed to me in those 
twenty-five years? My impressions doubtless may have been condi- 
tioned by my early memories of him and the encouragement he gave 
me as a young man beginning his career. I can only delineate the 
features of his personality as they appear to me. 

Standing out prominently as a characteristic of Professor Ross, 
not dimmed by years and not befogged by the many stirring events 
which those twenty-five years have brought, is his absolute devotion 
to sociology and his absorption in teaching it in his classes and by 
his writings. One person at least gets the impression that sociology 
to Professor Ross has been almost a religion. Into its development 
have gone his splendid energies and his fine intelligence throughout 
a long academic life. No labor was too great, whether in the class- 
room, in writing, or in lecturing, to advance sociology. I have seen 
many men work, but for years he labored with unceasing devotion 
through long hours and until recently at night and during holidays 
in order to achieve his aims. He was a slave, but a devoted and 
joyful one to the subject. The very fact that in the last thirty-five 
years he has produced twenty-five volumes attests to his capacity to 
work. These have not been produced by slap-dash methods. Me- 
ticulous attention to fact and phrase marks his procedure. In addi- 
tion to these books he has taken time off to travel in many parts of 
the world and has written many magazine articles. Every word is 
written by his own hand and usually is re-written many times until 
he gets it just to suit him. His happy phrasing is only partly due to 
an unusual facility in expression. It is largely due to the careful re- 
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vision which he gives to everything he writes. All the time this writ- 
ing has been going on, he has carried a teaching load equal to that 
carried by his colleagues. 

Another outstanding personal characteristic manifested through- 
out the years is his cordial and generous attitude toward his col- 
leagues. When I was writing the Blackmar and Gillin Outlines of 
Sociology in 1916, in spite of the fact that he himself was planning 
his Principles of Sociology, I never called upon him to read my 
manuscript and to offer suggestions without finding a most generous 
response and receiving most helpful suggestions. Furthermore, in 
spite of the fact that he always is throwing out suggestions with 
reference to the development of courses and new ideas on sociology, 
he shows the utmost readiness to accept counter-suggestions offered 
by others. Always devoted to the welfare of budding sociologists, 
he has been generous in pointing out dangers and in counseling with 
the greatest kindliness his younger colleagues. This generosity 
toward his fellows in scholarship has not been limited to those inter- 
ested in the same subject. Always to him sociology was the queen 
of the social sciences, yet very seldom during the twenty-five years 
have I ever heard him breathe a word of criticism of the members 
of any department in the University or even of men in the field of 
the social sciences with some of whom he took square issue on certain 
fundamental principles. Some have thought that he was overgener- 
ous in praise of his fellow-sociologists throughout the country. It is 
a fundamental principle of his always to “boost” and never to 
*‘knock.”’ On this account some have criticized his almost universal 
praise of new books in sociology. If he could not praise them, he 
said nothing. 

Another angle of his personality is shown by his refusal to take 
affront. Early in his career in this University he came to be looked 
upon by certain of his colleagues as radical. His experience at Stan- 
ford probably lent color to the belief. Many a time in departmental 
meetings and in general gatherings he was subject to chaffing. Some- 
times that chaffing had a rather sharp edge. Never once have I seen 
any sign of personal anger. He was always good at repartee, but 
when he could not reply, he took the thrust with a smile. His eager, 
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inquiring mind was always reaching out for new truth. He was ever 
questioning accepted dogmas in social or economic relations. He 
was constantly throwing out scintillating generalizations. This habit 
often resulted in his offering his head as an easy target for the 
thwacks of critically disposed gentlemen, but there was never a 
“squawk.” 

Another outstanding characteristic is his intellectual courage. 
When he has come to a conclusion upon any subject he has uttered 
it at what he considered the appropriate time and on the proper oc- 
casion. He has never “pulled his punches.”” Many a man who suf- 
fered from his incisive observations and conclusions never forgave 
him. From his personal appearance and the impression that you get 
from talking with him, you would not know that he was conscious 
of any danger to himself or his position. His Seventy Years of It 
shows that he was fully conscious of that danger. Yet, no matter 
what the danger to himself personally, he has expressed his opinions 
whether the subject was Japanese exclusion, “big business,’’ the news- 
papers, or Hearst. He has felt that as a scholar he had a right to 
express the opinions at which he had arrived from a careful study 
of the subject and he refused to recede. Often more timorous col- 
leagues have thought that a more diplomatic expression of opinion 
might have been better. That did not move him from the course of 
action which he had marked out. In his Changing America he said 
certain things which offended the Jews. On occasion the Catholics 
have taken umbrage at his opinions. At other times Protestant 
clergymen have felt that he was a dangerous heretic. Big business 
has hated him. Certain Wisconsin politicians, whom he considered 
reactionary, he has not hesitated to castigate openly. Witness his 
performance before the committee of the legislature at the 1935 
session investigating ‘‘red”’ activities at the University. The chair- 
man asked him certain questions intended evidently to put the Uni- 
versity and him personally in a bad light before the public. Ross re- 
plied in such a way as to lead the senator to ask him what he 
thought would be the effect of the investigation on the University. 
Ross replied that in his opinion the investigation would have the same 
harmful effect as a church investigation of an innocent young girl 
charged with impropriety by gossiping old women. The senator re- 
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sented the answer. Ross replied, “Well, you asked my opinion. You 
got it.”” These politicians hate him. However, he has gone serenely 
along because he was courageous. 

That is not to say that he does not have what some of his col- 
leagues in the sociological field have denominated prejudices. Many 
of them doubtless do not accept wholeheartedly his attitude toward 
his theory of the influence of the advertising columns upon the edi- 
torial columns. Some of them think he has never recovered emo- 
tionally from his Stanford experience. There is a Scotch stubborn- 
ness in his clinging to his opinions, once formed, which gives some 
people the idea that in certain fields he is moved by his emotions 
rather than by scientific objectivity. A good many people have felt 
that he has been prejudiced in his remarks about big business. Per- 
haps since 1929 fewer of them entertain such notions. 

In spite of Professor Ross’s absorption in his life’s calling—teach- 
ing and writing—his relations with his family have been happy. No 
one could express the enjoyment he has had in his family life and 
the pride in its members better than he expressed it in the fifth 
chapter of his Seventy Years of It. For them, he was self-sacrificing, 
generous, and indulgent. Certainly the fine trio of boys reared in the 
family indicates that the family life was such as we could wish ob- 
tained in all the families of the nation. Busy as he was, Professor 
Ross always had time for music, for games, for out-of-doors activi- 
ties with those members of the family who enjoyed them. Some of 
us who shared in that family life know how serene were the relations. 

In his own business affairs Professor Ross shows his Scotch an- 
cestry, yet he has always been generous to friends, to family, and 
to community enterprises in which he believed. In his personal rela- 
tions some people have described him as naive. Yet he himself has 
felt that his understanding of social science has enabled him to out- 
wit the shrewd and cunning business man. Some question whether 
he has been a shrewd judge of men either in business or in life. Pro- 
fessor Ross has had no doubt about the matter. He has seen clearly 
the large lines of our business civilization but he has been too much 
withdrawn from actual contact with business men to understand the 
small but important details of their life-psychology and their busi- 
ness behavior. Business men he has known largely only as he dealt 
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with them over the counter or as he has seen their exploitation of the 
people through “big business.”’ Farmers he does understand from 
every point of view because he was reared among them. 

Perhaps Professor Ross’s most outstanding characteristic is his 
self-confidence. In his recent book, Seventy Years of It, Professor 
Ross says: 


Never having felt foiled and frustrated, I am free from “blues,’’ very rarely 
am I “in the dumps”’; in fact, most of the time I am in high spirits. Detraction 
and rebuffs do not undermine my self-confidence nor weaken my will to perse- 
vere in my purpose. Having harbored no doubts as to my race, my nationality, 
my inheritance, or my training, I feel no urge to brag or show off. Long bom- 
bardment with stale eggs and dead cats—a sure portion of the outspeaker— 
has made me thick-skinned and imperturbable. 


How that set to his personality was developed may not be fully re- 
vealed by his own self-analysis, just quoted. Mr. Ross has published 
in chapter xxx of his Seventy Years of It an analysis by Dr. Lorenz, 
a psychiatrist. Dr. Lorenz says: 


You say that you are entirely free of any so-called “inferiority” complex. 
Here you are on thin ice. The Adlerian view gets you “going or coming.” 
There is no escape, but you brought it on yourself. You proudly point to the 
complete absence of any feeling of inadequacy. Adler would see in this the 
very best evidence of an inferiority complex. Your extraordinary sense of ade- 
quacy or superiority is more than a compensating reaction; he would hold that 
you are over-compensated. The more vehemently you insist that you have no 
sense of inferiority, the more dynamic is the hidden specter of inferiority! 

It is perfectly true that you show no humility; you feel competent; you do 
not falter in the face of opposition; in fact, you frankly enjoy a fight. You are 
ever willing to enter the ring, to find a challenge at every turn in the road. You 
even go so far as regretting that you have not yet fought, to a conclusion, a bout 
with champagne! In short, nothing daunts you; your sense of adequacy is su- 
preme. The drive and energy that maintains such an attitude is regarded by the 
Adlerian as a stimulus which comes from a powerful inferiority complex, so 
powerful that over-compensation is necessary to maintain a balance.... 
[p. 309]. 

In your extraversion you focused upon man as the most interesting feature of 
your environment. You found in man, in institutions and relationships devel- 
oped by man, a field in which your extraverted self could enjoy life as an inter- 
esting and intriguing adventure and this interest also gave you an outlet for a 
goodly measure of emotionalism. You are not an apathetic type. I believe you 
are strongly endowed with feelings. Very likely these serve to drive you in the 
active life that you have experienced. In your case, emotionalism found no out- 
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let in cheap sentimentality, self-commiseration and other selfish forms. Your 
earlier emotionalism found an outlet in composition and drama. You still are 
sensitive to, if not productive in, such esthetic fields. [p. 311]. 

How this inferiority complex, if it actually exists, was developed 
we are told neither by Professor Ross nor by Dr. Lorenz. In any 
case, however, it is clear that Dr. Ross made an adjustment satis- 
factory to himself. That adjustment gave him a superb self-con- 
fidence. 

That this self-confidence was obtained early in life is further 
shown by the following excerpt from his diary kept while he was a 
student in the University of Berlin, Germany: 

Many will yet teach me and many will be my authorities in this or that field, 
but no man will ever be my interpreter of the world, of human life. The world 
is under my eye and I shall see for myself... . . Why should I shrink from my- 
self attempting solution of the problems that press themselves upon me?! 
This confidence in himself has never been lost. That is what enables 
him to go serenely along without being hurt by any expressed doubts 
as to the soundness of some of his brilliant generalizations. That also 
accounts for the fact that since a boy on the farm he has suffered 
from no mental conflicts or moody depressions of spirit. He is a 
happy man. His buoyant confidence in the future of sociology is but 
the expression of his own personality. He suffers from no inhibitions 
except those imposed by the mores and his own sense of the pro- 
prieties. His confidence in the soundness of his conclusions and in 
the integrity of his mode of life, worked out early in his manhood, 
has freed his enormous energies for direction along the line of his 
interests. Early he escaped from religious introspection and a sense 
of sin. He says: 

Because I am one-piece, all of me goes into my every decision—so I am a 
stranger to compunction, remorse, and repentance. Regrets I have frequent- 
ly—and shall have so long as “hind-sight” is so much clearer than foresight— 
but I have no “twinges of conscience” since in every case my conscience has 
been heard from before I act. Whatsoever I feel that I ought to be, that I am 


able to be. Not for me the fellow always groaning “Oh, Lord, I am a poor miser- 
able sinner!” 


With that outlook he has had to spend no time in reconciling con- 
scious contending feelings and impulses within his own personality. 
t Seventy Years of It, pp. 29, 30. 
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Early he scrapped conventional religion and respect for authority as 
such, whether religious, political, economic, or academic; he has 
never experienced personal fear. Like Margaret Fuller he has “ac- 
cepted the Universe,” but not in the sense of Browning’s lines 
“God’s in his heaven; all’s right with the world.” Not at all. He 
has recognized that the social world is man-made and is badly in 
need of repair. Hence, his almost evangelical enthusiasm in pro- 
posing social changes in order to make social relationships better 
adjusted to human needs. Hence the bright corona which surrounds 
the solid mass of his scientific objectivity. 

The analysis by Dr. Lorenz pictures fairly well his personality as 
known to his most intimate friends. The bigness of the man, the 
splendor of his mind, his loyalty to his friends and colleagues, his 
lifetime devotion to his chief interest, his drive, even though condi- 
tioned by an inferiority complex, his self-confidence, and his cour- 
age stand out above all minor characteristics of his personality. The 
clarity of his thoughts, the beauty and vigor of their expression, and 
the serious earnestness of his devotion to his subject mark him as a 
personality of great significance in American sociology. 

Over fifty years’ acquaintance with Professor Ross has been a 
privilege. Twenty-five years of close association with him has been 
a rich experience. Out of it has developed in my mind a picture of 
a personality characterized by honesty and persistence in the pursuit 
of truth, courageous declaration of his convictions, devotion to his 
chosen subject, loyalty to his colleagues and intimates, intellectual 
curiosity of a high order, high social and personal ideals, and moral 
integrity—all suffused with almost sublime self-confidence. In some 
ways he might be called not inappropriately the Abraham Lincoln 
of American sociology. 
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ABSTRACT 

The sociologist as a teacher has generally neglected to consider the logical relation- 
ships apne. Sposa ne his educational objectives and his methodological assumptions. 
Yet only such teaching aims are valid as are logically consistent with the methodology 
of the subject. If sociology is conceived methodologically as a natural science, the 
teacher’s obligation is limited to communicating a body of objectively observed and 
quantitatively verified social knowledge. He has no concern with either the human 
significance of his data or the Weltanschauung of his students. But the data of sociology, 
in contradistinction to those of the natural sciences, exist not only as observed facts but 
also as felt experiences. A scientific sociology must be based upon methodological prin- 
ciples competent to take account of this dual aspect of its phenomena, and to provide a 
valid logical grounding for its educational aims. 

An adequate discussion of educational objectives in the teaching of 
sociology leads directly to the heart of the methodological controversies 
that disturb our scientific peace. The sociologist as a teacher can legiti- 
mately pursue only such aims as are logically implied in the nature of his 
subject. 

If one conceives of sociology as a natural science whose data and meth- 
ods are essentially analogous to those of physics and chemistry, his aims 
as a teacher will be strictly limited by that fact. From this point of view 
the sole obligation of the sociologist is to teach sociology, to communicate 
a body of objectively observed and quantitatively verified knowledge 
about interhuman relationships. He has no concern with either the human 
significance of the subject or the Weltanschauung of his students. Sociol- 
ogy, when so conceived, deals with social techniques, not social values; it 
can enrich our social knowledge, not our social wisdom; it can contribute 
to social efficiency, not to social guidance.? The belief in the possibility of 
scientific social control must be dismissed as an illusion. Social and 
physical events alike are rigidly deterministic, so that ‘“‘the present state 
of the economic and social order is the inevitable result of the factors that 
have been operating,” and “could not have been other than what is.”’3 

* Revised from a paper read at the first annual meeting of the Southern Sociological 
Society, Atlanta, Georgia, April 18, 1936. 

2 For a recent statement of this view see several of the contributions to the sym- 
posium on “Questions for Sociology,” in Social Forces, XIII, No. 2 (December, 1934), 
165-223. Authors’ names are not given here, since they are not cited for individual 
criticism, but only as representatives of a widely shared methodological standpoint. 

3 Ibid., pp. 203 f. 
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But this methodological basis is inadequate for either the development 
of sociology as a science or the formulation of its educational aims as an 
academic subject. Sociology as a science is concerned with an impartial, 
scholarly investigation of the social process. This is a process of recip- 
rocal interstimulation and response among human beings within a geo- 
graphical setting, in the course of which they develop culture and inte- 
grate personalities. Sociology is therefore a synthetic science, making use 
of all pertinent data, whether objectivé or subjective, that are relevant 
to its problems, and employing all valid logical methods, whether quanti- 
tative or qualitative, that are available for their solution. 

Its teaching aims are such as are implied in this conception. Sociology 
has by its nature a contribution to make to the Weltanschauung of the 
student, not merely in terms of preparation for the future as a responsible 
member of society, but also in terms of the enrichment of his present edu- 
cational activities and interests. It provides him, as does no other subject 
in the curriculum, with a point of vantage from which to appreciate the 
unity of all knowledge in its convergence upon the problems of human exist- 
ence. To understand the phenomena of social interaction he must inte- 
grate the information he has acquired from his previous studies in the phys- 
ical, biological, psychological, and social sciences in relation to the funda- 
mental problems of human living together. Since the social process is condi- 
tioned by the kind of organisms human beings are, and the kind of geo- 
graphical environment they have, he turns to his knowledge of the physical 
and biological sciences for information concerning its material factors. And 
since the use which men make of their native capacities and their physical 
resources is conditioned by the kind of culture into which they are born, 
he turns to anthropology and to history for information concerning the 
origin, development, and nature of this matrix of ideas, sentiments, and 
overt habits which furnish the basic patterns of social interaction at any 
given time and place. Without such information he lacks knowledge of 
the content of the social process. But the student lives in a world of ma- 
terial objects, tools, machines, houses, and so on, which are products of 
culture, at first largely empirical in origin, but increasingly the product of 
applied science and technology; and the more information of this kind he 
can draw upon, the clearer his understanding of the techniques of social 
progress. Likewise, he lives in a world of non-material culture or intel- 
lectual and spiritual values, and the greater his knowledge of art, litera- 
ture, philosophy, ethics, and religion, the deeper is his appreciation of 
human achievement. From the fact that man is the only species that has 
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developed culture, it follows that the explanation is to be sought in the 
differential abilities of man, especially in his differential mental traits. 
Consequently, the student turns to psychology for insight into the dy- 
namics of culture building. Finally, if the student takes an active attitude 
toward the social process, with a view to influencing the direction of social 
change, he discovers that he must work largely through the basic institu- 
tions of industry, government, the school, and the church, and so he turns 
to economics and political science, as well as to education and religion, 
for the implementation of social control. 

It is not, of course, intended that the student, or even the sociologist 
himself, must or can become expert in all these fields, but rather to state 
the aim of sociology in the college curriculum to furnish a vantage point 
from which the student can get a glimpse of the various disciplines in their 
bearing upon human life as a whole, and from which he can also envision 
the application of sociology as being worked out, not in the field of social 
work alone, but also in politics, economics, education, religion, and ethics. 
Such an orientation gives the student an adequate appreciation of the 
range and complexity of social problems and processes, and is equally 
valuable whether he remains for graduate training in research, or enters 
some other calling. In the former case it is a safeguard against narrow 
specialism, and in the latter a prophylactic against blind partisanship. 

Perhaps thus far there will be little disagreement with our position. 
But if sociology is so conceived and taught as to further the student’s ap- 
preciation of educational values, its effect upon his attitude toward other 
values inherent in the social process will be equally significant. Although 
it has become fashionable to declare that sociology is not concerned with 
values, no sociologist really means this in a literal sense. For it is precisely 
its nature as a value, as something to be used, desired, or avoided by 
human beings, which distinguishes any datum of experience as a social 
fact. Even Leopold von Wiese insists that values in this sense constitute 
the “chief subject-matter of sociology” (Hauptgegenstand unserer Wissen- 
schaft).4 A value exists as a social fact, and sociology investigates it as 
such, exploring its nature and function, its origin and history. The same 
datum of experience becomes the object of both judgments of fact and 
judgments of value. For the active mind the former constitute a growing 
body of scientific knowledge, and the latter a changing social philosophy 
of life. No teacher of sociology who is conscious of the impact of his sci- 
entific knowledge upon his own ethical outlook will blithely pour out the 


4“Noch einmahl: Das Werturteil in den Gesellschaftswissenschaften,” Kdélner 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XII, Heft 3/4 (1934), 397. 
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acid of fact upon the roots of desire and naively declare that he has no 
concern with values. 

The deplorable state of American sociological scholarship is nowhere 
more clearly revealed than in its treatment of this subject. Science, it is 
claimed, can render no assistance in the field of value judgments. Values 
are merely objects that satisfy our desires, and, since the desires of indi- 
viduals do not coincide, values are irrational elements in experience con- 
cerning which science can give no guidance. 

But these assertions do nothing more than repeat the mistakes of 
Thomas Hobbes,’ while ignoring nearly three centuries of intervening 
critical discussion. All such statements are based on the confusion of a 
value with a value judgment. They assume that men and animals alike 
act on the basis of their immediate inclinations in the pursuit of particu- 
lar ends. If this were an adequate description of human behavior, there 
could be no judgments, either of fact or of value. But man is capable of 
rational behavior. This consists in differentiating among the stimuli 
present in the environment and the responses latent in the organism in an 
endeavor to get control over the latter through selection among the 
former. Conscious, reflective intelligence functions in the bringing-in of 
the past and the future in terms of ideas as controls over present behavior. 
In this process of delayed response means and ends are differentiated 
within a unitary experience, and judgments of fact and judgments of value 
emerge together. They are the products of man’s rational nature operat- 
ing upon the raw material of sensation and desire. Consequently, the cir- 
cumstance that an object is desired by a subject does not constitute a 
value judgment about the object any more than that a proposition is be- 
lieved by someone constitutes a truth judgment about the proposition. 
Both judgments of value and judgments of fact are judgments. They are 
the outcome of a process of critical reflection upon experience, not the 
naive, subjective preferences with which one approaches it. They arise, 
as George H. Mead expresses it, because of man’s capacity ‘‘to generalize 
his act and the maxim of his act,” and so give it “universal form.’ 

Judgments of value, then, like all valid judgments, are rational and 
universal. It is not maintained that they can be formulated with the same 
definiteness as judgments of fact, but only that they involve the same 
logical processes. The person best equipped to make them is he who is 
most familiar with the basic data, and the most critically aware of the 


5 “But whatsoever is the object of any man’s appetite or desire, that it is which for 
his part he called ‘good’; and the object of his hate and aversion ‘evil’; and of contempt 
‘vile’ and ‘inconsiderable.’ For words of good, evil, and contemptible, are ever used with 
relation to the person that useth them... . . ” (Leviathan, Part I, chap. vi). 


6 Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago, 1934), p. 380. 
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logical pitfalls in interpreting them. If this is not the sociologist, so much 
the worse for his competence! 

A third aim in the teaching of sociology is the development of the social 
sympathy and social imagination of the student, not only because they 
are invaluable for citizenship, but because they are indispensable in re- 
search. This aim is implied in our view of the nature of collective be- 
havior. Every social act has both an external and an internal, an objec- 
tive and a subjective, aspect. It lies in part in an external world of inter- 
human relationships, and in part “‘inside the skins” of those who partici- 
pate in it. A sociology capable of giving a complete account of the social 
act must develop methods competent to deal with each of these aspects. A 
strictly behavioristic sociology will concern itself with the external aspects 
of collective behavior alone. It will study a human group as a biologist 
studies a nest of ants, without reference to anything they may think and 
feel. Granted its postulates, this procedure is strictly logical. For, if a 
group is completely explicable in such objective terms and the inner life 
of thought and feeling has no functional significance in social behavior, 
then the sympathetic penetration of the social scientist into the group he 
is studying must be ruled out as a source of error. From this point of view 
the more remote the sciéntist is from the experience of the group he is 
studying, the better. The best object for sociological investigation would 
be a society of Martians, but since that is hardly practicable, one can at 
least adopt Pareto’s preference for social fossils.? 

But the exclusion from sociology of all data that do not appear in ex- 
ternal observation has resulted in so partial and truncated a view of social 
reality that many sociologists have attempted to readmit a considerable 
part of the inner world of experience by referring to it as behavior observ- 
able only by the individual himself. One can observe his own movements, 
his own organs of articulation when talking, his subvocal muscular ten- 
sions when thinking, his own respiration and pulse beat when experiencing 
emotion,’ and so on. Such observations, it is claimed, do not differ in 
kind from those of physics and chemistry, but only in the degree to which 
they are accessible to other observers. 

7 “When I have facts of equal experimental value before me from the past and from 
the present, I choose facts from the past. That accounts for my many quotations from 
Greek and Latin writers. In the same way, when I have facts of equal experimental 
value from religions now extinct and religions still extant, I give my preference to the 


former” (Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind in Society [New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1935], I, 45). 


8 Some sociologists have attempted to avoid the use of such terms as “feeling” by 
substituting such circumlocutions as “observing with our visceral responses.” But 
there is no causal efficacy in words as such, and changes in verbal symbols do nothing to 
change the nature of the processes symbolized. 
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But this is to surrender natural science methodology in principle. For 
the physicist knows nothing of scientific data not accessible to other 
physicists. Behavior that is accessible only to the individual remains a 
private possession of an experiencing subject. It can, of course, be ren- 
dered public through conceptual symbolization and verbal communica- 
tion, but it remains private and subjective in the sense that it can never 
be verified by multiple observation of the same event, as can physical sci- 
ence data. Consequently, those social scientists whose training in the 
natural sciences has been most competent, and whose discipleship to 
natural science methods has been most consistent, will have nothing to 
do with this bootlegging of concepts. For them the only scientific psy- 
chology is the “psychology of the other one,’’? and the only scientific 
sociology is presumably the “sociology of the other group.” 

If, then, we consider that part of the social act which lies within the 
organism as functionally significant, we shall have to develop methods 
capable of doing full justice to its private, personal, and dramatic quality. 
Dr. Healy has recently complained of the lack of attention to this inner 
world on the part of sociologists in their ecological studies of urban crime 
areas. The result, he says, 


means nothing more than the numerical corroboration of a fact that is well 
known to every policeman and inhabitant of the city..... [It] contributes 
literally nothing to a deeper knowledge of the sources of criminality and adds 
nothing to what we already know by common sense. [Sociologists must recog- 
nize that the psychological milieu of criminal areas] can only be studied by 
obtaining an intimate insight into individual criminal personalities. .. . . The 
influence of the environment on the individual takes place in the form of a cer- 
tain selection. .... The most obscure problem [is] that of the nature of the 
selective principle according to which the environmental influences work, [and 
this can be known only through knowledge of what takes place within the 
personality].” 


The social act must be understood, not only as an observed process, but 
also as a felt experience. This calls for the method variously referred to as 
sympathetic introspection," social insight,’ or imaginative penetration." 

9 Max F. Meyer, The Psychology of the Other One (Columbia, Mo.: Missouri Book 
Co., 1922). 


© Franz Alexander and William Healy, Roots of Crime: Psycho-Analytic Studies 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935), pp. 274-76. 


™ Charles Horton Cooley, “The Roots of Social Knowledge,” in his Sociological 
Theory and Social Research (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930), p. 300. 


" Willard Waller, “Insight and Scientific Method,” American Journal of Sociology. 
XL, No. 3 (November, 1934), 285. 


Tbid., p. 294. 
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Its successful practice requires careful training in self-observation and 
logical inference, and its result is rational sympathy. This quality is as 
essential to competent social research as it is to successful social adjust- 
ment. Far from involving a surrender of scientific impartiality, it fosters 
it. Pareto prided himself upon its lack, and demonstrated his incapacity 
for social understanding. Cooley humbly cultivated it, and has left 
American sociology perpetually his debtor. 

A fourth aim in the teaching of sociology follows as a corollary of the 
one just advanced. The sociologist will encourage his students to partici- 
pate as far as possible in the situations they study. Sympathetic social 
participation is a fruitful source of social data provided only that one has 


sufficient training to appraise them critically. Although many sociologists . 


contend that participation distorts accurate observation, the field an- 
thropologists have found just the opposite. Malinowski tells us how his 
field notes on the Kula natives remained ‘dead material’ until he had 
assimilated their culture through sympathetic participation in it: 

I had to learn how to behave, and to a certain extent, I acquired the “feeling” 
for native good and bad manners. With this, and with the capacity for enjoying 
their company and sharing some of their games and amusements, I began to 
feel that I was indeed in touch with the natives, and this is certainly the pre- 
liminary condition of being able to carry on successful field work. [Only then 
was he able to get at the] imponderabilia of actual life, [to transcend the] super- 


ficial registration of details [and] penetrate the mental attitudes expressed by 
them.'s 


Facility in playing these alternating réles of participation and detach- 
ment is difficult, but indispensable to any penetrating analysis of culture, 
whether one’s own or another’s. 

Finally, the teacher of sociology should turn the attention of his stu- 
dents to those problems that promise to be of greatest practical im- 
portance in the decades immediately ahead. The present crisis in culture 
permits of no complacency. The student is living in a world in which 
primary group controls are disintegrating, and derivative group ideals 
are as yet too weak to give any assurance of maintaining the social order 
against the disruptive forces that threaten international war, race con- 
flict, and class violence, while thoughtful men among his contemporaries 
in every land are renouncing their faith in the competence of science and 


intelligence to mediate the crisis, and are declaring their conversion to the 
methods of force and terrorism. 


4 Bronislaw Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, Ltd., 1922), p. 8. 


8 Tbid., pp. 18 f. 
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It is true that such problems savor of that interest in human ameliora- 
tion which, in the belief of many sociologists, attaches to their science like 
a taint of original sin, from which it can be saved only by total immersion 
in the redemptive waters of “pure’’ science. But sociologists have been 
too ready to take for granted that “the presence of the reform idea in their 
labors destroys the possibility of achieving the mood, method, and results 
of science,”*® without pausing to inquire whether this is invariably and 
necessarily so. Is one’s scientific competence really spoiled by the knowl- 
edge that his results must be good enough to stand the most rigorous test 
of all—the test of immediate practical application while he is still alive 
to be confounded by the consequences? In the physical sciences the re- 
verse seems to be the case. The industrial chemist or physicist is certainly 
not less competent as a scientist because his efforts are directed by 
pressing needs. In fact, the palm for discovery in certain fields seems to 
be passing from the universities to the industrial laboratories for this very 
reason. 

Perhaps the social sciences would be better off if faced by a similar 
necessity to stand and deliver. If one knows what he is about, then the 
knowledge that his results must face the test of application should make 
him all the more careful to produce findings capable of standing its rigor- 
ous demands. The sociologist who chooses to do research upon a practical 
problem as a basis for social guidance may, indeed he often has, discovered 
“only those facts which give support or lend proof to the intended re- 
form,’’'? but, if so, the fault is not with his problem but with himself. If 
he is incapable of following a research problem persistently to the end, 
then he had better abandon science or relearn it, this time realistically, 
from someone who has already demonstrated his technical competence, 
his mental integrity, and his moral courage. 

Only as American sociologists turn the attention of their students 
toward these objectives, and in their own work demonstrate their fruit- 
fulness, may they expect their teaching and research to contribute to 
social guidance as well as to social efficiency. But they must first think 
their way through to a methodological standpoint which will give these 
purposes a valid logical grounding in principle. 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


© Constantine Panunzio, “Is Sociology Scientific?” Social Science, VIII, No. 1 
(January, 1933), 2. 
"7 Ibid., p. 3. 
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SPECIMENS OF UNPUBLISHED CENSUS 
DATA ON FERTILITY 


LEON E. TRUESDELL 


Among the unpublished tabulations of the 1930 Census is one which 
contains important data on the relative fertility of the population in va- 
rious classes and various types of areas. This tabulation is technically 
designated as “‘The Sixth Count of Families.” 

It is limited geographically to the East North Central Division, com- 
prising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. The cards for 


TABLE I 


FIRST-MARRIAGE FAMILIES MARRIED 5-9 YEARS, WIFE AGED 25-29, HOME 
RENTAL $20-$49, BY COLOR AND NATIVITY, IN CITIES OF 25,000- 
250,000, IN THE EAST NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION, 1930 


Native WHITE NEGRO 
WHITE 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 
10 LIVING IN THE FAMILY 
Per Per Per 
Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
31,911 | 100.0] 5,018 | 100.0] 1,104] 100.0 
Families having: 
ING 6,348 19.9 675 13.5 47° 42-6 
9,906 3%.0] 21,3596 27.0 171 15.5 
Two children........... 9,551 29.9 | 1,689 33-7 167 15.1 
Three children......... 4,295 18.1 I51 13.7 
Four children.......... 1,406 4.4 2097 5.9 105 9.5 
Five children........... 341 x8 83 2 27 2.4 
64 0.2 10 0.2 13 1.2 
Average number of children} 1.55 |........ 
Median* number of children} 1.47 |........ 


an Con as lower and upper limits, respectively, of the two- 
these five states, considered as one area, were first separated into five 
groups as follows: (1) cities of 250,000 or over, (2) cities of 25,000-250,000, 
(3) cities of 2,500-25,000, (4) rural-nonfarm, and (5) rural-farm. 

Next, all cards except those representing white or Negro first-marriage 
families were thrown out, and these latter were arranged in three color- 
nativity classes as follows: (1) native white, (2) foreign-born white, and 
(3) negro. 
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All the cards except those representing rural-farm families (for which 
there are no home rental or value data) were next sorted by monthly 
rental (or value) of home and arranged in five classes as follows: (1) equiv- 
alent rental under $10 (including owned homes with value under $1,000), 


TABLE II 


FIRST-MARRIAGE FAMILIES MARRIED 5-9 YEARS (NONFARM WITH HOME RENTAL 
$20-$49): AVERAGE AND MEDIAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 10 YEARS 
OLD, BY AGE OF WIFE, COLOR, AND NATIVITY, IN COMBINATION WITH URBAN 
AND RURAL GROUPS 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEDIAN NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN, BY CHILDREN, BY 
Cotor, NATIVITY, AND URBAN AGE oF WIFE AGE oF WIFE 
AND RurRAL Groups 
20-24] 25-29] 30-34] 35-39] 20-24] 25-20] 30-34] 35-39 
Native white nonfarm families with 
home rental $20-$49 in: 
Cities of 250,000 or more..... 1.55} 1.51| 1.30] 0.98] 1.51] 1.43] 1.17] 0.64 
Cities of 25 ,000-250,000..... 1.57| 1.55] 1.35] 1.09] 1.54] 1.47| 1.22] 0.83 
Cities of 2,500-25,000....... 1.60} 1.60} 1.42] 1.17] 1.56] 1.52] 1.30] 0.98 
territory. ............. 1.75] 1.72] 1.52] 1.27] 1.73| 1.66] 1.42] 1.08 
All rural-farm families............ 1.99] 2.05] 1.89] 1.61] 1.97] 1.99] 1.82] 1.48 
Foreign-born white nonfarm families 
with home rental $20-$49 in: 
Cities of 250,000 or more.....} 1.67] 1.68] 1.55] 1.30] 1.65] 1.63] 1.48] 1.14 
Cities of 25 ,000-250,000..... 1.78] 1.82] 1.59] 1.42] 1.75] 1.78] 1.53] 1.28 
Cities of 2,500-25,000....... 1.89} 1.87] 1.74] 1.47] 1.87] 1.85] 1.66] 1.36 
2.00] 1.98} 1.81] 1.49] 1.97| 1.93] 1.77] 1.40 
All rural-farm families............ 2.20} 2.27] 2.08] 1.87| 2.16] 2.21] 2.02] 1.86 
Negro nonfarm families with home 
rental $20-$49 in: 
Cities of 250,000 or more..... 1.5§7| 1.29] 0.71] 0.41] 1.43] 0.74, * 
Cities of 25,000-250,000..... 1.70] 1.44] 0.87] 0.60] 1.59] 0.98} * 
Cities of 2,500-25,000....... 1.79] 1.64] 1.00] 0.92] 1.82] 1.48) * 
Rural territory.............. 1.79] 1.53] 1.29] 0.31] 1.73] 1.12] * 
All rural-farm families............ 2.19] 2.51] 1.47] 0.71] 2.23] 2.64) * 
* Median o.50 or less. 


(2) equivalent rental $10-$19 (including owned homes with value $1,000- 
$1,999), (3) equivalent rental $20-$49 (including owned homes with value 
$2,000-$4,999), (4) equivalent rental $50-$99 (including owned homes 
with value $5,000-$9,999), (5) equivalent rental $100 or over (including 
owned homes with value $10,000 or over). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Each of the resulting groups was then sorted by present age of wife in 
single years; and each of these age groups was sorted by number of chil- 
dren under to years of age, and arranged in seven groups, from ‘‘o”’ to 
“6 or more.” 

TABLE III 
FIRST-MARRIAGE NATIVE WHITE FAMILIES MARRIED 5-9 YEARS, IN CITIES 


OF 25,000-250,000: AVERAGE AND MEDIAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
UNDER 10 YEARS OLD, BY AGE OF WIFE AND HOME RENTAL 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEDIAN NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN, BY CHILDREN, BY 
EQuIvALENT MONTHLY AcE oF WIFE AcE or WIFE 


RENTAL oF Home 


20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 20-24 | 25-20 | 30-34 | 35-39 


1.97 | 2.16 | 1.55 1.92 | 2.11 | 1.38 

| ree 1.86 | 1.90 | 1.64 | 1.14 |] 1.85 | 1.84 |] 1.48 | 0.74 
| | 1.25 | 2.07 | 1.04 | 1.20] 2.25 | 0.85 
$700 and 1.16 | 1.40 | 1.42 | 3.20] 3.13 | 3.36 | 2.39 | 1.09 


*Number too small to justify computation of average or median. 


TABLE IV 
FIRST-MARRIAGE NATIVE WHITE FAMILIES MARRIED 5 YEARS, HOME RENTAL 
$20-$49, IN CITIES OF 25 ,000-250,000: AVERAGE AND MEDIAN NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN UNDER 10 YEARS OLD, BY AGE OF WIFE (SINGLE YEARS) 


Average | Median Average | Median 
Age of Wife at Number | Number Age of Wife at Number | Number 


| 
Time of Census of of | Time of Census of of 
Children | Children | Children | Children 


1.06 0.98 | 36 years............. 


* Median 0.50 or less. 


From the cards as thus sorted were tabulated three sets of items, com- 
prising (1) age at marriage, which provides the significant fertility data 
illustrated below, and also, as of supplementary value; (2) age of hus- 
band; and (3) employment status of wife. 
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} It is hoped that funds may shortly be made available for the analysis 
| and publication of at least the major part of the results of this tabulation. 
It seems desirable, however, to present at this time the following brief 


TABLE V 


i 


FIRST-MARRIAGE NATIVE WHITE FAMILIES, AGE OF WIFE 
20-24 AND 25-290, HOME RENTAL $20-$49, IN CITIES OF 
25 ,000-250,000: AVERAGE AND MEDIAN NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN UNDER 10 YEARS OLD BY DURATION OF MARRIAGE 


AGE 20-24 YEARS AGE 25-29 YEARS 
DURATION OF 
MARRIAGE Average Median Average Median 
| Number Number Number Number 
of Children | of Children | of Children | of Children 
Less than 1 year. 0.04 0.04 
0.84 0.82 0.64 0.55 
1.11 1.07 0.85 
1.37 1.34 1.10 1.03 
1.64 1.63 1.34 1.26 
1.84 1.82 1.62 1.56 
2.10 2.03 1.80 
2.11 2.06 2.01 1.93 
* Median 0.50 or less. 
tables, which represent samples of the data rather than any attempt to 
summarize them, in order to acquaint workers in the field of sociology 
with the existence of this material. 
BuREAU OF THE CENSUS 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SOCIETY AS THE PATIENT® 


Lawrence K. Frank raises an issue which is becoming more acute every day: 
the confusion of the individual in a period in which the ideological content of his 
cultural milieu is rapidly changing. Lacking a standard of generally accepted 
group evaluations, ideals, etc., the individual is thrown back upon his own. The 
result: mental disorder, criminality, corruption. The group does not offer to 
the individual a positive guide, definite status, role, and purpose in life, and 
therefore the individual fails. The failure consists either in mental disturbance 
or criminality or in a reckless and cynical pursuit of his own interest. From this 
picture follows the author’s main contention that the individual’s personal weak- 
ness and corruptness is not the cause of the trouble but “society is the patient.” 
New group ideals, aims, and values must be adopted, and this new ideological 
content automatically will make all the individuals who are born into this new 
culture and are raised in it healthy and happy. He asks: Is it a utopian idea, to 
create ad hoc a new group ideology? He looks at Europe and his answer is: No! 
It is not a utopia. In several countries of Europe a goal-conscious remodeling of 
cultural ideals is taking place at this very moment. Frank does not agree with 
the content of these cultural experiments. He writes: “But the current prac- 
tices of repression and enforced conformity may be regarded as reactions of 
neurotic, if not psychotic, individuals against the present cultural disorder that 
produced their own distortions.”’ He is fascinated, however, by these examples 
of active and purposeful reorganization of social life and its cultural ideals. This 
proves to him the possibility of such an active therapy of the patient, “society.” 

The individual, especially in his social qualities, is shaped by his cultural en- 
vironment. The factual and logical framework of this argument is beyond criti- 
cism. The student of human nature and psychopathology must agree with this 
part of Frank’s thesis to a large extent. The criminal becomes a criminal under 
the influence of his environment and the nature of this environment is a result 
of social organization. Fifty years ago Franz von Liszt in his criminological 
essays expressed the same ideas explicitly, stating that society is to blame and 
not the individual criminal. Only the revision of the social order and its ideologi- 
cal content can cure neurosis and crime on a large scale. 

The central issue however is: What should be the desirable content of this 
new culture which will cure society? A group of gangsters may have the most 
rigid moral standards within the frame of the group: loyalty, self-sacrifice, dis- 
cipline, etc. Frank’s thesis must be viewed in the light of broad historical per- 
spective and not under the influence of present worries and fears. History shows 
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that the cultural content of a society is not the arbitrary creation of a few people 
or leaders. This ideological content is rigidly determined by the social problems 
that society has to solve, by its economic structure, or perhaps most precisely 
by its historical position. It is not an accident that the militaristic, imperialistic 
ideology of Fascism has developed in the so-called dynamic countries which need 
expansion and which feel, and are, underprivileged and impoverished. And it is 
not an accident that in England or France the pacifistic attitude, equivalent to 
the wish to maintain the status quo, still prevails. And similarly the Renaissance 
ideology was socially determined; it was the expression of a courageous, youth- 
ful, expanding era in which a new, rising class of merchants, craftsmen, and in- 
tellectuals who found no expression in the feudal system broke the chains of 
spiritual servitude, the sine gua non of feudal civilization. And also the early 
American philosophy of irdividual initiative, efficiency, and success, in many 
respects so similar to the spirit of the Renaissance, was the only philosophy 
suited for the pioneer task of conquering and developing a new continent. It 
would be fantastic to picture the pioneers of America with a philosophy of regi- 
mented conformity, subordination, and rigid military discipline. Only dynamic, 
forceful, unyielding individuals could have accomplished this task. Yet, neither 
the individualism of the Renaissance and of the American pioneers nor the mili- 
taristic, imperialistic ideals of Islam or those of modern Fascism which require 
almost insect-like blind discipline from its members, represent absolute, imma- 
nent human values. Their value is relative and determined by the social and 
political aims which they serve. The Fascistic ideology might seem to us bar- 
baric and inhuman, but in the given situation in which it has developed it may 
be the ideology most suited for these countries’ desperate economic and political 
necessities. On the other hand, a society in possession of almost unlimited natu- 
ral resources and a highly developed technology, intelligently managed, can 
easily secure the existence of great masses and therefore can afford to give ex- 
tensive spiritual freedom to its members. (And one should not forget that such 
freedom is the basis of all progress in science and art, those highest luxuries of 
life which can develop only where the pressure of the elementary needs of exist- 
ence are eliminated.) Only periods of great stress require from the individual 
extreme conformity and subordination. These are measures of despair in emer- 
gency situations. There is little doubt that the sense of group life is, through 
co-operation and division of labor, to make the task of the individual’s biologicai 
existence easier. This emancipates the individual from the elementary problems 
of existence and liberates his psychic energies for the so-called higher aims. 
Abundance and freedom from economic pressure or from external enemies per- 
mit a freer development of the individual and allow him fuller self-expression. 
On the other hand, rigid disciplinary ideology is the sign of an emergency situa- 
tion. Our present development of science and technique has made it at least 
theoretically possible that group members with a relatively small amount of 
restriction, which affects mainly their economic co-ordination and control of 
their destructive tendencies, can enjoy a maximum amount of freedom of 
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thought and individual expression. Reorganization—and I believe in an evolu- 
tionary reorganization—of the economic ground-structure of society in such a 
way that it will give a greater security of existence to its members is the direc- 
tion of progress. A new spiritual enslavement would be but a step back toward 
the Middle Ages, a sign of decline, an expression of need and distress. The Euro- 
pean example is the best demonstration of this thesis. Present-day Europe, di- 
vided into relatively small political and economic units with clashing interests, 
does not use the achievements of science and technique mainly for the facilita- 
tion of the individual’s existence, but for mutual destruction. Only such a de- 
structive situation of constant and immanent danger can explain this regression 
to the spiritual enslavement of the dark ages. Socially minded attitudes and 
individual freedom are not incompatible with each other. It is precisely by ac- 
cepting social restrictions and solidarity that the individual achieves freedom 
of spirit, since group life reduces his struggles to satisfy his biological needs, and 
thus makes his psychic energies free for full and creative individual expression. 

Born and raised in Europe, I feel free to say that in social theory and practice 
America can adopt nothing of value from present-day Europe. An American 
who peers with admiration over the ocean reminds me of the wealthy boy who 
watches with envy the little street urchin who, for lack of shoes, is allowed to 
walk barefoot, can freely swear, and sleeps on a heap of straw in the corner in- 
stead of the so unromantic bed. 

Scientific thought and artistic expression did not flourish in the rigid disciplin- 
ary atmosphere of Sparta but in prosperous and free Athens, not in the standard- 
ized and frozen rigidity of the Middle Ages (which so completely fulfilled the re- 
quirement of fixed moral standards and ideals and definite fixed status for the 
individual within society) but in the spiritual freedom that has lasted from the 
Renaissance up to our present time. In the future it will not flourish in regiment- 
ed totalitarianism but in the freedom of this country if this country shall succeed 
in fulfilling its cultural mission by surviving as a place of spiritual freedom at the 
dawn of a new dark age. 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 


REJOINDER 


Dr. Alexander’s statement is an excellent commentary upon the theses of 
“Society as the Patient.’’ Appropriately he indicates the unwarranted infer- 
ences that might be drawn from this paper and elaborates the writer’s plea for 
studying the American social situation in terms of our historically developed per- 
sonalities and indigenous culture. I am grateful to Dr. Alexander for emphasiz- 
ing, as I intended, the need for considering the reorganization of our culture, 
not emulating foreign models and programs. He has further defined the problem 
for study and clarified the objective for our striving. 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN INTELLECT AND 
MORALITY IN RULERS? 


We are indebted to Dr. Thorndike for his interesting attempt at quantita- 
tive measurement in the area of biographical materials, the report of which 
appeared in the November issue of this Journal under the foregoing title. 
The importance of case-study materials to the social sciences warrants greatly 
increased effort in this direction. 

Thorndike’s study finds a correlation between intellect and morality in the 
life-histories of 305 male members of royal families. But one wonders whether 
sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and eighteenth-century moral behavior is susceptible 
to uniform rating on a 1-10-point scale, and by twentieth-century raters. The 
relativity of moral standards, or conventions, from culture to culture and in 
time has been emphasized by cultural anthropologists and sociologists from 
Sumner to the present. Questions arise, further, concerning the difficulty of 
using morality as a unit trait and of distinguishing between public and private 
morals. Just how, also, does one rate the morality of a territorial conquest: 
from the point of view of a conquering and expanding nation or of a conquered 
people? With what moral standard shall we judge a moral act? Evidently there 
is no common standard of morality, except within a culture and at a given point 
in time. 

Thorndike’s judgment concerning the innate character of morality (“the 
morality which is in a man as a correlate and partial consequence of intellect 
is likely to be in considerable measure part and parcel of his original nature, 
based on the genes which co-operated with his environment in making him what 
he becomes”) is wholly immaterial to his findings. If demonstrated, the corre- 
lation between intellect and morality would stand, whether either trait, or 
both, were acquired or innate, in whole or in part. His observations at this 
point, however, raise questions. 

These are daring and slippery words the author uses. Leadership requires 
intellect, native and learned, and I presume successful leadership, and rise to 
leadership as well, requires that rulers subscribe and subordinate themselves to 
the moral attitudes and the general welfare, otherwise they do not long remain 
in power, or their reigns end in ignominy. Thus intellect is related to status and 
power, of which perhaps morality is a necessary prerequisite, at least of the 
sort sanctioned by the led. Moreover, morality is also a function of the mores, 
a quality arising from cultural control and training, and some leaders and 
rulers are moral because of their rearing. 

As far as the general problem of the nature of intellect and morality, and 
their relation, is concerned, the studies of Hartshorne and May, referred to by 
Thorndike, show a clear correlation between these qualities, but they also show 
that moral traits are not general but specific and that they are associated with 
such matters as socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds, home conditions, and 
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the emotional disturbances due to maladjustments at home, in school, and in 
the community, rather than to innate predispositions to immoral behavior. 
The studies of Burgess, Shaw, Thrasher, and others have raised important 
questions regarding persistent and striking incidence of community and family 
disorganization in areas of high delinquency in cities, strongly suggesting that 
morality is related to factors of cultural organization and control—a conclusion 
borne out by the studies of delinquents of Healy and Bronner.? Such con- 
clusions do not mean that individual differences of an organic sort are not in- 
volved in problem children, as assuredly they are, in specific cases, as factors in 
social adjustment, but they do call in question an assumption of an innate 
morality and an ignoring of the role of cultural organization and disorganiza- 
tion as important in the development of moral behavior. In like manner, the 
studies of Freeman and his associates show that intellect is subject to environ- 
mental influences of social status and occupational class.3 One may doubt the 
value of pursuing the old heredity-environment controversy, but since the 
problem is raised it needs to be answered. 


E. T. KRUEGER 
Vanderbilt University 


REJOINDER 


With respect to the probable lack of correspondence between omniscient 
ratings for morals and the ratings which we obtained, the discrepancy doubt- 
less exists, and was noted in my article. The correlation between a perfect 
rating for intellect and a perfect rating for morality would be lowered by such 
discrepancy, however, only in proportion as the errors of biographers or raters or 
both were in the same direction for intellect and for morals. The errors of gen- 
eral inaccuracy which act to /ower the correlation probably nearly or quite coun- 
terbalance the “halo”’ errors. 

Professor Krueger’s comments about the specialization of moral traits are, I 
think, irrelevant. If moral traits were entirely specific, in the sense that their 
intercorrelations were zero, our study would have been impossible, because 
there would be no individual differences in average or total morality. The inter- 
correlations got by Hartshorne and May and others are not, however, zero, and 
individuals do differ in average or total morality. The morality of these repre- 
sentatives of royal families was probably as specific as that of the children meas- 
ured by Hartshorne and May. The intercorrelations between various moral 


2 Burgess, ‘The Growth of the City,” in Park and Burgess, The City (1925); Shaw, 
Delinquency Areas (1929); Thrasher, The Gang (1927); Healy and Bronner, Delinquents 
and Criminals, Their Making and Unmaking (1926). 

3“The Influence of Environment on the Intelligence, School Achievement, and 


Conduct of Foster Children,” Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion (1928). 
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tendencies in them would not be perfect, but they are enough above zero so that 
we have the possibility of very wide differences in total or average morality. 

Professor Krueger stigmatizes as “slippery’’ my statements concerning the 
bearing of the study upon the probability that differences in morality are in 
considerable measure due to differences in men’s original natures. The argu- 
ment is as follows: Intellect is known, from many studies, to be largely deter- 
mined by the genes. In proportion as morality is correlated with it, the proba- 
bility increases that morality, too, is in part determined by the genes. There 
seems to be nothing slippery in this. 

With respect to the studies of Burgess, Shaw, Thrasher, and others, for 
which I have the heartiest admiration, I must nonetheless note the fact that the 
influence of a neighborhood in selecting bad characters should be subtracted 
from its total influence in order to determine its influence in producing bad 
characters. 

I may note that the whole matter of the amount of influence of the genes as 
compared with the amount of influence of what happens to them is a set of 
natural facts to be determined by measurement. If a thousand people had 
identical genes, all the differences found in them would be due to environment. 
If a thousand people had identical environments, all the differences in them 
would be due to their genes. We cannot conveniently observe either of these 
two cases in man, but we can by partial correlation approximate to a division of 
the total amount of variation between variation in the genes and variation in 
what happens to them. 

If we all keep at work getting such facts as we can, this most fundamental 
question of all the sciences of man will get its true answer. Our present dis- 
agreements are healthy if they keep us at work. 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


MIND, SELF, AND SOCIETY: 


It has recently been called to my attention that in the review of Mead’s 
Mind, Self, and Society in the May issue of this Journal, Professor Faris stated 
that “the editor . . . . has taken the liberty to rearrange the material in a fashion 
that will be deprecated by many who knew Mead and thought they understood 
him.”’ The fact is that the volume is based upon (i.e., organized around) a 
stenographic set of notes taken in 1927, and the order of the material in the 
volume is the order in which Mead presented the material of the course. There 
are three exceptions to this statement: section 30 of the book appears in the 
notes between sections 20 and 21; section 34 between sections 21 and 22; sec- 
tion 41 between sections 25 and 26. There are a few other minor changes, but 
in general the material is presented in the book in the order in which Mead pre- 
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sented it year after year in his classes. This may not be the best order, but it was 
Mead’s order. And to have radically changed it would indeed have been to take 
liberties with the text. The original material is available for study through appli- 
cation to the Philosophy Department. 


CHARLES W. Morris 
University of Chicago 


Apology is due to Professor Morris and is hereby tendered him for saying that 
he changed the order of presentation of the topics in Mead’s course in social 
psychology. What seems to have happened was that Mead himself changed the 
‘ order in the latter years of his teaching. My own notes show a very different 
order, but they antedate the year 1927. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 


University of Chicago 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Alttorney-General’s Survey of Release Procedures.—Attorney-General 
Homer Cummings, in his address at the opening of the conference on the 
Survey held in Washington November 19-20, stated that the funda- 
mental purpose of the study was to obtain “a broad view of the whole 
field of release procedure, putting parole in its proper relationship to par- 
don, probation, and other forms of release both from penal institutions 
and through the courts.” It was his hope that the Survey would lay the 
foundation “for intelligent work by legislators, administrators, scientists, 
students, and all others who are concerned with the great problems in- 
volved in the punishment and rehabilitation of convicted men.” The 
purpose of the conference was to bring together parole and probation 
executives, judges, prison officials, statisticians, and sociologists for the 
discussion of questions dealing with the completion of the Survey, 
the publication of its findings, and plans for the future. It is expected that 
the Survey wi!! be completed by June 30, 1937. Sociologists in attendance 
were Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago; John L. Gillin, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Richard O. Lang, Central Statistical Board; Stuart A. 
Rice, Central Statistical Board; Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chica- 
go; Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University; Donald R. Taft, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Courtlandt C. Van Vechten, Jr., Wayne University; and 
George B. Vold, University of Minnesota. 


Educational Research Projects—A total of sixty colleges and uni- 
versities in thirty-eight states are now participating in various research 
projects financed by the W.P.A. under the sponsorship of the United 
States Office of Education. Among these investigations the following are 
participated in by groups of institutions ranging in number from nine to 
thirty-one: student mortality in institutions of higher education, eco- 
nomic status of college alumni, relation between certain factors in high- 
school education and success in college, and economic status of rural 
teachers. Forty research studies have been authorized. According to 
the latest report, over four hundred former college and graduate students, 
and college graduates taken from relief rolls, are employed in this work 
under the supervision of college staff members. 
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Government Planning by States.—State planning boards have been 
established and now exist in all states except Georgia and Delaware. 
Upon meeting certain conditions, the National Resources Committee 
furnishes to the state planning boards the services of a technical con- 
sultant. Research and clerical staff is provided by the Works Progress 
Administration, by state appropriations, and by loans from state de- 
partments. 

The purpose of state planning boards is threefold: (1) inventory of 
natural and human resources; (2) formulation of master-plan for their con- 
servation, utilization, and development; (3) assistance to state govern- 
ment in correlating similar activities of local, state, regional, and federal 
agencies. Major emphasis in most states is upon the following: land- and 
water-use problems, public works programing, integration of transporta- 
tion systems, population trends, city and county planning, housing, edu- 
cational facilities, capacity to produce and consume, recreation, etc. 
Many state planning boards have organized statistical committees to assist 
in co-ordinating the boards’ statistical activity with that of other state, 
federal, and local governmental agencies. Each board also has a varying 
number of technical committees representing state departments, uni- 
versities, civic bodies, prominent citizens, and federal agencies. Most 
reports, accordingly, represent the co-ordinated effort of these different 
groups. 


Metropolitan Region of Chicago.—The research program of which this 
project is a part has been under way for about six years under the auspices 
of the Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago. 
A list of some of the studies already completed will call attention to the 
fact that there are various aspects to the subject matter of the Chicago 
region, some of which can be more advantageously explored by geog- 
raphers, economists, and political scientists than by sociologists. Among 
these are J. P. Goode, The Geographic Background of Chicago; F. M. 
Fryxell, The Physiography of the Region of Chicago; Albert Lepawsky, 
The Judicial System of Metropolitan Chicago; Edward A. Duddy, Agri- 
culture in the Chicago Region; Charles E. Merriam, Spencer D. Parrott, 
and Albert Lepawsky, The Government of the Metropolitan Region of 
Chicago; Max R. White, Water Supply Organization in the Chicago Region; 
and a number of other specialized studies undertaken from the point of 
view of the economist, the political scientist, the geographer, the historian, 
and the administrator. 

Most of the sociological studies thus far made of this area have con- 
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fined themselves largely to the city proper or to local communities 
within it. Since it becomes increasingly clear that no adequate under- 
standing of population composition, growth, and movements, of social 
and economic stratification, of industrial functioning, of communication, 
of collective action, of the various forms of personal and social dis- 
organization such as crime, vice, family disruption, and insanity, and a 
host of other problems is possible by confining one’s observation to an 
arbitrarily delimited area usually defined by the existing administrative 
boundaries, these studies have been exploratory and suggestive rather 
than definitive. Our present studies proceed, therefore, on a regional 
rather than on a local scope, recognizing that social phenomena cannot 
be adequately treated except in terms of such local units as correspond 
to the actual spatial extent and ramifications of the problem. 

Moreover, the sociological studies of the Chicago region give promise 
of more comprehensive insight and more tenable conclusions because 
they do not proceed in isolation but are enriched by the findings of stu- 
dents in other disciplines who are focusing their attention on the same 
area. 

Such a group having been brought together, a set of objectives was 
defined by means of which it was thought a comprehension of the salient 
features of social life and social change in the region could be ascertained. 
The criterion applied to any specific undertaking to determine its ex- 
clusion or inclusion in the project was: What contribution does it make 
to, and to what extent is it indispensable for, the attainment of our 
objective—the understanding of the essential processes molding the 
changing structure and activities of a regional community? While this 
study aspires to make an important contribution to the community 
which is its subject, it is not on its account alone that it commends itself 
to those who are prosecuting it. Although it is primarily a study of 
Chicago and its region, its theoretical and methodological significance 
will, it is hoped, transcend the locality, and its findings should be ap- 
plicable to comparable phenomena wherever they occur. 

A convenient starting-point for our study is the recognition that the 
metropolitan region of Chicago is in fact a social and economic unit, but 
has not as yet been recognized as a distinctive political and administra- 
tive entity due to the relative inflexibility of administrative boundaries. 
This discrepancy, it is believed, in Chicago as in other metropolitan 
centers, underlies some of the most persistent and comprehensive prob- 
lems of adjustment arising out of modern urban life. 
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The chief divisions of the sociological part of the study are: (1) the 
metropolitan region as an ecological area; (2) the population character- 
istics of the area including the analysis of population composition, 
growth, distribution, and movement; (3) the economic and social struc- 
ture of the community, paying particular attention to socio-economic 
stratification and mobility, the industrial framework and its functioning, 
including the religious, recreational, and cultural constellations; (4) con- 
tact and communication, facilities for and the nature of the interaction 
between the individuals and groups that make up the regional community, 
the technological devices facilitating this function and their utilization 
by various sections of the population, the interaction between various 
types of communities with one another, particularly the suburbs with 
the central city, and the formal and informal association of people in 
various types of voluntary and involuntary groups; (5) the emergence 
of public opinion and collective action; and (6) problems of social re- 
organization and planning. 

Aside from a summary volume aiming at a balanced and inclusive 
presentation of findings, it is planned to publish various monographs of 
sections of the study dealing with specific phases of regional life sepa- 
rately. Of these the volume on population will be the first to appear. 


National Economic and Social Planning Association.—This organiza- 


tion, which is now entering its third year, is committed to the objective 
of ‘the fullest possible utilization of the productive resources of the United 
States in order to give the American people the highest possible material 
and cultural level and standards of living” in the belief that “in the 
present state of technical development the objective, a higher living 
standard for the mass of the American people, can best be attained if 
public policies are conceived always with this objective in mind and de- 
veloped with as much foresight as existing knowledge permits. The main 
purpose of the Association is to maintain contacts between persons inter- 
ested in economic and social planning, to stimulate the formation of 
groups in various sections of the United States for discussion and also for 
possible practical action during coming yen when large issues of eco- 
nomic and social control will be to the fore.” 

The publication of this Association is the Plan Age. Inquiries as to 
membership in the Association should be addressed to the chairman, 
Lewis L. Lorwin, or to the secretary, M. H. Hedges, 726 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Society for Research in Child Development.—This organization held 
its second biennial meeting in Washington, October 30 to November 1. 
Its members, composed of physiologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
sociologists, engaged in child research number three hundred and fifty. 

The range of child study now in progress is indicated by the sym- 
posium and field meeting upon prenatal behavior, the development and 
care of the primary teeth, nutrition, physiology, community health, men- 
tal growth, training and education, adjustment and personality, longi- 
tudinal studies, the organism as a whole, the social and cultural develop- 
ment of the child. The papers in the last field (E. W. Burgess, University 
of Chicago, chairman, and Melville J. Herskovits, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, secretary), presented by social psychologists, cultural anthro- 
pologists, and sociologists, included: ‘‘Impact of Social Environment on 
the Young Child,” by Ruth E. Arrington, Yale University Institute of 
Human Relations; “Child Behavior from the Standpoint of the Cultural 
Anthropologist,’’ Regina Flannery, Catholic University; ‘‘Juvenile De- 
linquency and Behavior Patterning,’ Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt 
University; “Problems for Sociological Research in Development,” Ruth 
Pearson Koshuk, Chicago; ““New Techniques for Tracing Cultural Fac- 
tors in Children’s Personality Organization,’ Eugene Lerner, Sarah 
Lawrence College; ‘““The Study of Marital Adjustment as a Background 
for Research in Child Behavior,” Harriet R. Mowrer, Chicago; ‘The Use 
of Experimental Diagrams in the Study of Adolescent Behavior,” 
Jessie R. Runner, Iowa City; “Methodological Problems in the Study of 
Success and Failure in Job Hunting among Young People,” Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, University of Newark. 

The Society is now attempting a solution of the publication problem 
by the establishment of a monograph series by planographing in which 
two studies have already appeared. 

Frank N. Freeman, of the University of Chicago, was elected as chair- 
man for the biennium beginning January 1, 1937. The offices of the 
Society are located at the National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Study of Population Redistribution.—The University of Pennsylvania 
Press announces the publication of a volume, Migration and Economic 
Opportunity, by Carter Goodrich, Bushrod W. Allin, C. Warren Thorn- 
thwaite, Hermann K. Brunck, Frederick G. Tryon, Daniel B. Creamer, 
Rupert B. Vance, Marion Hayes, and others. This is the final report of 
the study of population redistribution that has been under way for the 
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past three years under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council. 
This study was the first comprehensive attempt to relate the resources of 
the United States and the livelihood of the people. The attempt “to 
evaluate the relative economic opportunities of various sections and types 
of communities—the levels of living they have supported in the past, 
and impending changes in the availability of resources and in the demand 
for man-power, in order to find a basis for indicating where people should 
move.” Since the findings suggest that very large migration will be 
necessary, it also considers the question of what government guidance, 
if any, should be given to the movement. This volume will be of interest 
to those who are interested in securing a factual basis for economic and 
social planning. 


Surveys of Youth—Thirteen community surveys of youth conducted in 
co-operation with the United States Office of Education have been com- 
pleted. In each of these surveys attempt was made to interview a cross- 
section of youth between ages sixteen and twenty-five to learn what were 
the conditions, needs, and interests of these boys and girls with respect to 
education, employment, and use of leisure time. Four of the communities 
—namely, Denver, Indianapolis, Jasper County (Ind.), and Tompkins 
County (N. Y.)—have published reports of their studies. 

The Office of Education has taken a sample of the interview schedules 
from each of the thirteen communities and has made central tabulation of 
the data. The manuscript reporting results of this study is now in the 
printer’s hands. The bulletin should be available for distribution in the 
near future. In addition to summarizing the findings of these co-opera- 
tively conducted surveys, the publication contains a chapter on youth 
surveys conducted independently and another chapter on technical as- 
pects of surveys of youth. The report is issued as United States Office of 
Education Bulletin (1936), No. 18-6, and is entitled Youth—Community 
Surveys. 


Urbanism Study.—One part of the work of the Research Committee 
on Urbanism under the National Resources Committee has been (1) to 
analyze the social problems of cities by the types of cities, the ages of the 
cities, and the character of their governments, and by various other 
general characteristics; and (2) to tabulate the incidence of certain prob- 
lems such as unemployment, dependency, and insanity in order to com- 
pare the cities with a high incidence of such problems to cities of median 
and low incidence. Attempts have then been made to follow a uniform 
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classification of the data to permit comparisons. A card was prepared 
for each city under each item of the classification. The cards were classi- 
fied by states and census regions to indicate (1) the population in 1910, 
1920, and 1930; (2) the particular size group to which the city belonged 
in 1930; (3) how long the city has been in existence as a city, grouped 
according to whether the city was “‘old,”’ ‘‘average,” or “recent’’; (4) the 
rate of population growth from 1920 to 1930; (5) the rate of population 
growth from 1900 to 1930; (6) the metropolitan region, if any, to which 
the city belongs; (7) the age composition of the population under twenty 
years of age, twenty to forty-five years of age, and forty-five years and 
older; (8) the sex ratio of the population; (9) the percentage of native- 
born irrespective of race or color; (10) the percentage of the white popula- 
tion to the total population in 1930; (11) the percentage of the population 
gainfully employed in manufacturing industries; (12) the type of govern- 
ment in the city; and (13) unique characteristics of each city. These data 
will be mapped upon a regional basis. Studies are being made of social 
problems in cities and of organized groups and activities in urban life 
such as lodges, associations, and credit unions. Other sections of the 
study deal with the rural free delivery, telegraph and telephone com- 
munication, daily newspapers and periodicals, motion pictures, radio, 
health, crime, recreation, etc. The statistical data upon all these sub- 
jects will be arrayed and studies made of the high, median, and low 


groups. 


Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration.—A Survey 
of Public Assistance to Households in Drought Areas has been initiated to 
provide a month-to-month record of the types and amounts of public 
assistance extended to families in a number of sample counties. In co- 
operation with the Department of Labor a survey has been made on the 
current transient and homeless problem for inclusion in a report to Con- 
gress on the movement of workers across state lines. 

The following final reports are now completed, or near completion: 
Urban Workers on Relief in, May 1934, containing the findings of the 
Survey of Occupational Characteristics of Workers on Relief in Seventy- 
nine Cities; The Changing Aspects of Urban Relief, based on data col- 
lected in the Survey of Current Changes in the Urban Relief Population, 
thirteen cities, 1935; The Cost of Living in Urban Areas, based on Survey 
of Living Costs conducted in fifty-nine cities in 1935; Migrant Families, 
containing data upon residence history, transient-relief history, personal 
characteristics, occupational characteristics, reasons for migrations, 
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origin and destination; Workers on Relief in the United States, March, 1935, 
a census monograph including statistics on the usual occupations, age, 
color, urban-rural place of residence, and sex, of over six million workers 
on the relief rolls, including over four million economic heads of relief 
families; Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation, showing recent 
social and economic trends in cotton areas, management and organiza- 
tion of plantations, landlord and tenant education, standards of living, 
incomes, and relief; Part-Time Farming in the Southeast, an analysis of 
southeastern industries and agriculture with relation to part-time farming 
and of a field study in five subareas (textile, steel, lumber, and naval 
stores, and coastal plain) ; Farmers on Relief and Rehabilitation, a descrip- 
tion of the trend of farm-operator relief, transfers to rehabilitation pro- 
gram, character and amount of relief and rehabilitation grants; The Rural 
Family in the Depression, giving family characteristics of relief cases and 
special problems of women, youth, children, and the aged; and Rehabilita- 
tion in the Drought Area, an analysis of thirteen sample counties in the 
drought-stricken area with description of the extent to which government 
programs have alleviated conditions and the extent to which distress is 
relatively permanent. 


American Scandinavian Foundation.—Announcement is made of fel- 
lowships open for graduate study for one year in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Candidates must have been born in the United States or its pos- 
sessions, be capable of original research and independent study, and sub- 
mit a definite plan of study. It is desirable that they be college graduates 
and familiar with at least one language in addition to English—preferably 
Swedish, Danish, or Norwegian. The stipend is one thousand dollars. 
Applications, including letters of recommendations and photographs, 
must be filed at the office of the Foundation, 116 East Sixty-fourth Street, 
New York City, before March 15, 1937. 


Institute of International Education.—A limited number of fellowships 
and assistantships are administered under the International student 
exchanges of the Institute for graduate study abroad for American stu- 
dents. The exchange appointments are dependent on normal conditions 
in Europe. Applications, with accompanying papers, must be filed on or 
before February 1. Further information may be obtained from the 
office of the Institute, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


Social Science Research Council——The Council offers predoctoral 
fellowships for graduate study for the year 1937-38. The closing date for 
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the receipt of applications on blanks to be secured from the fellowship 
secretary is March 15, 1937. Inquiries should be addressed to the Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Each 
candidate must submit a letter from the chairman of the department in 
which he has pursued his major undergratuate study, in support of his 
application, before blanks will be sent to him. 


NOTES 
PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 

Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring to the attention of col- 
lege and university officials the accompanying list of sociologists who are 
available for positions in teaching and research. Each applicant for in- 
clusion in the list has been certified by at least two competent sociologists 
as being well trained and prepared to teach the subject at the college or 
university level. 

The Editor of the Journal will promptly forward all communications 
addressed in care of the Journal to the appropriate code number, thus 
serving to bring the institution and the candidate in touch with each 
other without the responsibility of making any recommendations or selec- 
tion. 

M.1.—Ph.D. Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial 
rank; five years of governmental service; experience in social work and 
business; world-wide traveler; author of many books; now federal official; 
seeks chair in leading university or college. 

M.2.—Age thirty-four; married, no children, Ph.D. 1928; eight years’ 
teaching experience in sociology and social studies; has taught immigrants, 
social workers, and teachers in extension courses; two years in experi- 
mental education work in a state prison and a number of years in adult 
education; author of two books and numerous articles published in Amer- 
ica and abroad. 

M.4.—Age forty-seven; married; Ph.D., Chicago; seven years in edu- 
cational editing, publishing, and business promotion in the Far East; 
several years in travel, research, writing, post-doctoral seminar work in 
New School for Social Research and Columbia; five years university 
teaching; fellow, Page School of International Relations, Johns Hopkins; 
now doing investigation on Indian reservations. 

M.s5.—Age thirty; married; Ph.D., Harvard, 1936; five years’ experi- 
ence with Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare in general social 
work, also some work in juvenile court. Interested in social theory, social 
organization, sociology of religion, rural-urban sociology. 
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M.6.—Age fifty-eight; married, five children; Ph.D., University of 
Pittsburgh; teaching experience in University of Nebraska, University of 
Utah, and University of Pittsburgh. 

M.7.—Age forty-two; married; Ph.D., Chicago; Phi Beta Kappa; 
twelve years’ experience in college teaching; six years’ experience in state 
teachers colleges; experience in social work, community organization, and 
rural resettlement projects. ; 

M.8.—Age forty-six; married to a social worker; two children; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1935, minor in economics; Phi Beta Kappa; five years’ teach- 
ing social sciences in college; competent in these and in statistics, human 
geography, orientation and technologic history, specialty the social as- 
pects of invention; two books and numerous articles published; years of 
research work; all ordinary languages; European travel. 

M.9.—Age forty-two; Ph.D. under Cooley; varied experience, includ- 
ing three years of foreign travel, study, and teaching; now field repre- 
sentative for the National Youth Administration; full record at Columbia 
University. 

M.10.—M.A. in sociology, resident requirements completed for the 
Ph.D., and thesis far advanced; married, two sons; some business experi- 
ence and considerable experience as a public speaker; teaching includes 
one year in a college abroad and nine consecutive years as a college teacher 
of sociology; desires change. 

M.11.—-Ph.D. in religious education, Northwestern University; gradu- 
ate work in sociology, University of Illinois; married, no children; author 
of several books; eight years’ college teaching experience. 

M.12.—Age fifty-two; married, three children; Ph.D. in sociology from 
Clark University; six years a teacher of economics; eleven years a teacher 
of sociology; some business and welfare work; Congregational minister. 


American Sociological Society.—Plans for the meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, being held in Chicago at the same time as the 
American Economics Association and the American Statistical Associa- 
tion (December 28-30), were being completed as the Journal went to 
press. Headquarters of the meeting of sociologists was at the Congress 
Hotel. Arrangements were being made for the fifth annual meeting 
of the National Students’ Sociological Conference (December 28-29) 
at the same place. Plans included a program of sociological papers and 
reports of research projects as well as a tour of the University of Chicago 
and of places in Chicago of interest and value to sociology students. 
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International Congress of Federation of Societies and Institutes of Sociol- 
ogy.—American sociologists are cordially invited to attend, in person, the 
International Congress of Sociology in Paris, September 2-5, 1937, or, if 
they cannot attend, to submit papers dealing with one of the aspects of 
the problem of social equilibriums or any other important sociological 
problem. The papers should be in the hands of the president of the Insti- 
tute, P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University, not later than the end of Janu- 
ary, or in the hands of the permanent secretary, Professor G. L. Duprat, 
5 Cours de Rive, Geneva, Switzerland, not later than February 28, 1937. 


Institute of Sociology.—A fuller report of the Second Conference on the 
Social Sciences organized by the Institute and held at Westfield College, 
September 25-27, has been received from the secretary, Alexander 
Farquharson. The First Conference, for which the British Section of 
International Student Service shared responsibility with the Institute, 
took place in 1935. The conferences had their origin in a growing desire 
among university teachers of the social sciences to discuss the interrela- 
tions between their subjects and the bearing of this upon the develop- 
ment of teaching methods. The subject this year was the contribution of 
biology, anthropology, and psychology to the social sciences. Over eighty 
members representing universities and colleges took part. 

The discussion of papers presented by Dr. Joseph Needham and Dr. S. 
Zuckerman was concerned mainly with questions as to how far certain 
features of human society could be referred to origins in animal societies 
and with the application of biological evolutionary theories to human 
society. A conclusion to which the various contributions seemed to point 
was that the constant or slowly changing factors in man’s constitution 
occupy only a small part of the field to be studied by the sociologist. 

Among the points brought out in the discussion of the anthropological 
papers were the desirability of the application of the viewpoint and meth- 
ods of social anthropology to studies of civilized societies, the possible 
influences of anthropological studies on education, the pressing need for 
further development of anthropological work among primitive peoples, 
and its bearing on administrative and other problems, the results to be 
obtained by comparison between primitive peoples in similar states of 
culture, and the need to understand the emotional significance and prac- 
tical services of institutions. 

The main feature of the discussion of papers on the relation of psy- 
chology to sociology was the description by a number of psychologists of 
their field work with suggestions of the data that such work might provide 
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for sociological studies, and of its bearing upon problems of social welfare. 
The importance for sociology of some psychoanalytic conclusions was sug- 
gested, and also some links between psychology, sociology, and education. 
It was generally agreed that existing techniques required fresh develop- 
ment to cope with the investigation of the deeper motives and urges in 
social life. 

The final two meetings (Professor Ernest Barker, president of the 
Institute, presiding) were devoted to general discussion. Mr. T. H. 
Marshall summarized the conclusions to be reached by sociologists. 
Sociology emerged as a definite subject with a method of its own, but it 
was clear that psychology held the key position in relations between 
sociology and the other sciences. Professor Karl Mannheim set forth the 
value of material gathered from history for comparison with and interpre- 
tation of materials obtained through present-day social investigations. 

The questions of the teaching of the social sciences not only in the uni- 
versities but in schools and training colleges, and the relation of social sci- 
ence to social policy, will be considered at a future conference. 


First National Conference on Educational Broadcasting.—Sixty-eight 
national organizations co-operated in the First National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting held in Washington, D.C., December 10-12. 
In addition to general sessions—addressed among others by Harold L. 
Ickes, secretary of the interior; John W. Studebaker, United States com- 
missioner of education; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; 
and Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard University—a series of section meet- 
ings were held on the following topics: “The Broadcasting Station as a 
Community Enterprise,” ‘Educational Broadcasting in Other Coun- 
tries,” ‘Radio in the Life of the Child,” ““The Radio Workshop,” “‘Class- 
room Broadcasting,” “Psychological Problems in Radio,” “Listening 
Groups,” ‘Polling and Measuring the Audience,” “Influence of Radio 
on Speech,” ‘State Planning for Radio,” “Talks Programs,” “Labor’s 
Experience in Radio,” “The Effect of Broadcasting upon Rural Life,” 
“The Forum on the Air,” “Library and Museum Use of Radio,” “Music 
in Broadcasting,” ‘Religious Broadcasting,” ‘‘Research Problems in 
Radio Education,” ““The University Broadcasting Station,” and “Radio 
and Propaganda.” 


Midwest Sociological Society—The sociologists of the middle western 
states were guests of the Iowa sociologists at their annual meeting in Des 
Moines at Easter time. Plans were made on this occasion for a Midwest 
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Sociological Society, and the authority and responsibility to act was 
placed in the hands of an appointed committee. The personnel of this 
committee is L. Guy Brown, University of Missouri, chairman; C. W. 
Hart, University of Iowa; Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; and 
J. A. Saathoff, Jamestown College. Letters are being sent to the depart- 
mental heads in the universities and colleges of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin, with the hope that sociologists of these states 
will be present to participate in the organization of the society. A pro- 
gram is being arranged for the meeting, the time and place of which will 
be announced later. 


National Council of Parent Education.—At the fifth biennial conference 
held in Chicago, November 11-14, the papers presented were organized 
around the following subjects: ‘‘Portraits of Family Life and Relation- 
ships in Typical American Culture Groups,”’ by Lloyd Warner, University 
of Chicago; Howard W. Beers, Rutgers University; Ernest W. Burgess, 
University of Chicago; and Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College; ‘““The De- 
velopment of Personality in the Individual,” by Franz Alexander, 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis; Kurt Lewin, Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station; and Helen L. Witmer, Smith College School for Social 
Work; “The Sciences in Human Life,” by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Carl C. Taylor, United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics; “The Family in the Soviet Union,” by Mildred Fair- 
child, Bryn Mawr College; “Family Counselling as a Profession,” by 
Robert G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer School; and “Facing Reality in Family 
Life,” by Lawrence K. Frank, New York. Functional sessions were organ- 
ized to discuss the problems of adult education for family life and parent- 
hood, youth education in marriage and family life, and marriage and 
family counseling. Luncheon forums and dinner meetings were held on a 
variety of topics, including housing and family life, research opportunities 
in parent education, the radio and parent education, interrelation of 
family case work and discussion groups, and the future of education for 
family living in schools, colleges, and community programs. 


National Crime Prevention Institute—This new organization plans to 
act as a clearing-house for crime prevention information and to carry on 
investigations in fields not now occupied by other agencies. It will pro- 
vide machinery for conference and voluntary co-operation looking 
toward the co-ordination of crime-prevention activities in city, state, 
and nation. The Institute will attempt to study crime in the same sci- 
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entific way which medical science has pursued. It will be primarily con- 
cerned not with methods but with the collection and dissemination of 
accurate information. The officers are Sheldon Glueck, Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, president; Frederic M. Thrasher, New York Uni- 
versity, secretary; George W. Kirchwey, treasurer; Harvey W. Zorbaugh, 
New York University, chairman executive committee; and R. C. Sheldon, 
executive director. Headquarters: 425 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Science and Society—Announcement is made of the establishment of 
the quarterly, Science and Society. Dedicated to the growth of Marxian 
scholarship, it aims to publish articles, communications, and reviews 
illustrating the manner in which Marxism integrates the various scien- 
tific disciplines and illuminates the interdependence of science and society. 
Studies in the fields of natural and social sciences, even the most technical 
and specialized, will be brought into the focus of a world-movement 
against reaction and obscurantism. W. T. Parry, Harvard University, 
is managing editor, with the editorial office at 63 Holyoke Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Alabama State College for Women.—New appointments in the depart- 
ment of sociology include Associate Professor Gordon McCloskey, Ph.D. 
Columbia, who will teach contemporary problems and economics; As- 
sistant Professor Isobel C. Bruce, A.M. Chicago, instructor in case work 
and supervisor of field work; and Assistant Professor Katherine Calvert, 
instructor of general sociology and economics. 


Beloit College—The D. Appleton—Century Company announces the 
publication of Social Institutions, by Lloyd Vernor Ballard, in their ‘“‘So- 
cial Science Series” of which E. A. Ross is editor. 


Bryn Mawr College—Barbara Frances Wootton, lecturer in economics 
and sociology, University of London, is visiting professor for part of the 
academic year 1936-37. 


University of California.—Ronald Aylmer Fisher, Galton professor of 
eugenics, University College, London, is visiting professor during part of 
1936-37. 


Columbia University.—Frans M. Olbrechts, professor of anthropology, 
University of Ghent, is visiting professor during the year 1936-37. 
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George Washington University—The Lester F. Ward Sociological 
Society held its first initiation dinner on the evening of October 30, with 
Mrs. Anne T. West, vice president, presiding. Twenty-six new members 
were received into the Society, and Dr. E. W. Burgess was unanimously 
elected an honorary member. Professor Carl D. Wells reviewed the his- 
tory and purposes of the Society and exhibited two pictures showing 
Lester F. Ward engaged in geological work which had recently been 
presented to the Society by T. W. Stanton, former geologist of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. An address was given by Professor Burgess, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, on “The Study of the Factors in Marital Adjustment.” 


Harvard University.—P. A. Sorokin will teach two courses at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles during the summer of 1937: “Social 
Institutions” and “Social Fluctuations.” As president of the Interna- 
tional Institute, he will preside at the International Congress of Sociology 
in Paris, September 2-5. The American Book Company announces that 
Professor Sorokin’s three-volume work, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
will soon be released. 

The Harvard University Press has published James Ford’s two volumes 
entitled Slums and Housing. 

Talcott Parson’s work entitled Sociology and Social Action will be pub- 
lished in 1937 as one of the ‘““Harvard Sociological Series.” 


University of Hawaii.—Announcement is made by the Macmillan 
Company of Interracial Marriage in Hawaii: A Study of the Mutually 
Conditioned Processes of Acculturation and Amalgamation, by Romanzo 
Adams. The Introduction is by Robert E. Park. 


University of Illinois —Howard W. Odum, University of North Caro- 
lina, will be visiting professor during the second semester. 


London School of Economics —Announcement is made by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company of the publication of Ideology and Utopia, by Karl 
Mannheim. 


University of Lucknow.—Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee will be in 
Europe during the spring and part of the summer of 1937, and he plans 
also to visit the United States. He has organized two series of lectures, 
one on the “Methods and Interrelations in the Social Sciences” and the 
other on “The Balance and Optimum of Population.” His book, written 
jointly with N. N. Sen Gupta, is now in press with publishers in England. 
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Minnesota State Teachers College.—L. D. Zeleny has recently returned 
from a four months’ trip to Europe, during which time he visited several 
countries, studied at the London School of Economics, and spent some 
time in the depressed areas of England and Wales. He is making a com- 
parative study of the English and American systems of social insurance. 


University of Missouri.—There is now only one curriculum in public 
welfare at the University of Missouri. The curriculum in rural sociology 
and the one from the school of business and public administration have 
been transferred to the department of sociology. 

A. S. Emig is president of the Sociological Section of the Missouri 
Academy of Science. 

J. Brewton Berry spent the summer in Europe. He is now directing the 
work of excavating Indian mounds in Missouri. 

C. C. Gentry and Mrs. Perry Philips have been added to the staff of 
the department of sociology as instructors. 


Occidental College-—Dr. Roswell H. Johnson, director of the depart- 
ment of personal service of the Institute of Family Relations in Los 
Angeles, is teaching one course in the college. 


Ohio State University—The Johns Hopkins Press announces the pub- 
lication of The Administration of Criminal Justice in Franklin County, 
Ohio, by William J. Blackburn, Jr. 


Oklahoma City School of Maturates—Nearly one thousand persons, 
seventy years or older, are enrolled in this unusual institution, which has 
no tuition fee, and which has as its objective the presentation of a course 
of instruction including rejuvenating diet, congenial employment, better 
use of leisure, social relations, and a new life-interest. The director is Dr. 


W. A. McKeever, formerly of the faculty of the Kansas State College of 
Agriculture. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College—With the beginning of 
the current academic year a new department, known as “Sociology and 
Rural Life,” has been formed, with O. D. Duncan as head, J. F. Page, 
E. M. Day, and Grace Fernandes as associate professors, and Lena 
Conner and Matti Faye McCollum as research assistants. The adminis- 
tration of the department will be a joint function of the school of agri- 
culture and the school of commerce. While a large offering of courses in 
general sociology will be given, it is the aim of the department to con- 
centrate its energies, especially in research, to the field of rural sociology. 
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University of Pittsburgh.—John Wiley and Sons announce the publica- 
tion of Principles and Laws of Sociology, by Harold A. Phelps. 


Princeton University.—The University of North Carolina Press an- 
nounces the publication of The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out, by Eyler N. 
Simpson. 


Western Reserve University —The Johns Hopkins Press announces the 
publication of Criminal Actions in the Commons Pleas Courts of Ohio, by 
Charles E. Gehlke. 


College of William and Mary.—John B. Holt, who recently received his 
Doctor’s degree from Heidelberg University after nearly three years as a 
student in Germany, is the author of Under the Swastika, published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 


Yale University —New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment, by 
William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner of the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, just published by the Yale University Press, reports one of the 
first studies instituted by the Institute of Human Relations. 

A Handbook of Social Statistics of New Haven, Connecticut, by Thelma 
A. Dreis and associates, announced for publication, is also a study of the 
Institute. 


PERSONALS 


Franz Borkenau, Ph.D. Leipzig, who was last year professor of history 
and civilization at the National University of Panama, and at present 
at the London school of economics, will be available after January 1 
to give single lectures or a course of eight lectures on each of the following 
subjects: (1) ‘The Sociology of Vilfredo Pareto, a Precursor of Fascism,” 
and (2) “The Origin of Modern Science in Its Social and Cultural Con- 
text.” For information address Dr. Borkenau, 2 Turner Drive, London, 
N.W. 11. 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, formerly associate director of the University of 
Chicago Library, is now the librarian of the libraries of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and George Peabody Teachers College. 

Earl R. Moses has accepted an appointment as junior counselor at the 
District of Columbia Public Employment Center. He is also writing a 
special report on the status of Negro youth in Maryland for the American 
Youth Commission under the supervision of Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy. 

Dr. Otto Neurath, director of the Mundaneum Institute, The Hague, 
spent the autumn in the United States. As a specialist in the field of 
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visual education the chief purpose of his visit was to make a study of the 
potentialities in the development of visual education in this country. 
He is a well-known member of the Wiener Kreis of logical positivists, is 
author of a number of works on the social sciences, including the volume 
Empirische Soziologie, permanent secretary of the International Con- 
gresses for the Unity of Science, and editor-in-chief of the proposed 
International Encyclopaedia of Unified Science. While at the University 
of Chicago he spoke to a conference on the social sciences, held October 
28, on the role of logical analysis in the social sciences and the relation of 
the social sciences to other sciences. 

Macmillan Company announces the publication of Prisons and Beyond, — 
by Sanford Bates. 

The University of North Carolina Press announces the publication of 
Preface to Peasantry, by Arthur Raper, and Supervision in Social Case 
Work, by Virginia P. Robinson, associate director of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work. 

Chicago Commons through Forty Years, by Graham Taylor, has just 
been published by the Chicago Commons Association in a limited edition. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Future of Marriage in Western Civilisation. By EDWARD WESTER- 
MARCK. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xiv+280. $3.75. 


Forty-five years ago the youthful Westermarck in his challenging work, 
The History of Human Marriage, sought to solve the question of the 
primordial form of the family. In the present volume the veteran scholar, 
employing much the same methods, attempts to predict the ultimate 
fate of marriage and the family as it faces “the rapid changes in all 
human relationships which characterize our age.” 

Asserting that “speculations on coming events must resemble those 
upon prehistoric ones,” he skilfully adapts his earlier procedure to the 
present problem. 

I have tried to find the causes of the various aspects of marriage under dis- 
cussion, and from the assumed prevalence of the causes I have inferred the 
probability of future happenings. I have not concluded that something will 
happen simply because the line of evolution in the past or some tendency of to- 
day seems to suggest it. I have not based my prediction of the survival of mar- 
riage and the family on the fact that they have, presumably, always existed in 
mankind, but on the assumed continuance of those feelings to which we may 
trace their origin. The causes of certain events are assumed to lead to similar 
events in the future. Knowledge and intellectual discernment are assumed to 
increase and to produce more extensive effects than hitherto, destroying much 
that is due to ignorance, superstition, and thoughtlessness. At the same time, 
certain deep-rooted feelings are assumed to endure and continue to influence 
human behavior, as they have done hitherto [pp. 264-65]. 


And these feelings are the “conjugal and parental sentiments’ which 
“‘have a deep foundation in human and pre-human instincts.” 

The aspects of marriage analyzed are its meaning, origin, and essential 
elements; matrimonial unhappiness owing to sexual maladjustment, 
adultery, jealousy, and other causes; trial, companionate, and temporary 
marriage; concubinage and free love; monogamy and polygamy; divorce; 
sexual behavior and morality. 

By examining the causes of these various aspects he seeks to find 
whether they are likely to survive or to undergo a change. The data which 
he deems pertinent are (1) his earlier researches in the history of marriage; 
(2) conflicting opinions of “experts” on the various problems of modern 
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marriage; and (3) the findings of research. The general reader will be 
captivated by the masterly marshaling of these data to the support of ap- 
parently inevitable conclusions. The critical reader will, however, ques- 
tion the relevance of behavior items taken out of their context in the cul- 
ture of a primitive people, the validity of balancing the conflicting opin- 
ions of “experts” against each other, and the apparent tendency to give 
no more weight to research findings than to opinions and speculations. 

Westermarck may perhaps regard these criticisms irrelevant if it be 
conceded that the data are adequate for him to discover the causes which 
in all times and places operate to determine sexual and familial behavior. 
These causes appear to be (1) instincts, as sexual, maternal, and paternal; 
(2) sentiments, as conjugal and parental; (3) feelings, as the angry feeling 
of jealousy, or sorrow because of the infidelity of one’s mate; (4) aver- 
sions, as in incest, against what is familiar or, as in homosexuality, against 
what is different; (5) moral judgments of approval and disapproval; (6) 
utilitarian considerations; and (7) the assumption of the increasing influ- 
ence of knowledge and intellectual discernment. 

Reasoning from these causes, Westermarck makes the following predic- 
tions: Marriage and the family will not disappear. There will be no 
radical modification of the existing monogamous order although public 
opinion will permit greater sexual freedom for men and women. The 
sexual, maternal, and parental instincts and the angry feeling of jealousy 
will not be eliminated. Concubinage will not reappear as a recognized 
social institution. The trial union will not be legally recognized, but its 
advantages can and probably will be incorporated in ordinary marriage. 
Adultery will remain a ground for divorce although it will not be punished 
by law. Divorce will be increasingly facilitated by the courts until 
divorce by mutual consent will be generally recognized. The prohibition 
against marriage of the nearest relatives will not be removed. There will 
be a general acceptance of the opinion that sexual acts are morally in- 
different and no proper object for penal legislation if nobody is injured by 
them. These causes operating independently or in conjunction are, as 
Westermarck treats them, essentially psychological explanations of the 
past, the present, and the future forms of sexual and familial behavior. 

Since Westermarck’s method of prediction is essentially speculative, 
it is quite evident that other scholars employing it would in all probabili- 
ties arrive at quite different conclusions. 

Finally, Westermarck assuming that the constants in marriage and the 
family are psychological, ignores or declines to face an explanation in 
terms of cultural processes in the setting of changing economic and social 
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situations. Sociologists and anthropologists are certain to point out that 
his data, presenting so many and conflicting forms of sexual and marital 
behavior among human beings, are sufficient to disprove an explanation 
which is almost entirely in terms of psychological constants and to sug- 
gest a re-examination of the data in their relation to the culture and 


historical development of peoples. 
ERNEST W. BuRGESS 
University of Chicago 


Propaganda and Dictatorship: A Collection of Papers. Edited by Har- 
woop L. Cups. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1936. 
Pp. vii+153. $1.50. 

Propaganda, broadly defined as a deliberate device for manipulating 
and promoting general public opinion favorable to the aims and purposes 
of particular groups of men, is probably as old as any society in which 
special-interest groups sought power over others for their own ends. The 
present-day emphasis upon propaganda rests upon the widening and in- 
creasing importance of secondary-group organization of world-society 
with its elaborate division of labor in economics and politics, with its 
mobility of population, and with its widespread means of indirect com- 
munication, such as the telegraph, telephone, press, motion picture, and 
radio. The effective use of propaganda for reaching the masses, at least 
until the development of the cinema and the radio, was also dependent 
in large measure upon a relatively high degree of literacy. 

Dictatorship is a much less well-agreed-upon concept. We Americans 
talk and write about the communistic dictatorship in Russia, but the 
press of the latter country is filled with comments on ourselves as suffer- 
ing under a “bourgeois dictatorship.” As H. D. Lasswell puts it in his 
chapter, propaganda applies to the conscious manipulation of meanings 
or symbols, dictatorship to changes in the political structure itself. At 
any rate the traditional political democracy of the Western world rests 
upon certain beliefs that mature men can govern themselves. They em- 
ploy free discussion, the ballot, an accepted tolerance between minority 
and majority groups, accountability of public officers to the electorate, 
and a firm faith in a constitutional form of government which delimits 
the range of political power of those in office. Dictatoriai forms of polit- 
ical control operate on a quite different premise. There is an implicit 
conception that the masses in modern complex society cannot manage 
their own affairs but must depend upon a militant minority headed by 
some strong leader. 
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Propaganda is used both in democracies and by dictators, and various 
contributors to this symposium indicate its place in securing and in hold- 
ing power. But as Childs in his Introduction and as Lasswell and Oscar 
Jaszi indicate, propaganda alone is not responsible for shifts in political 
power. Both overt and symbolic manifestations of force are evident in 
the political process; and in great crises, involving the eruption of a new 
élite, bullets often seem likely to win over ballots or baliyhoo. 

At least three sets of factors should be borne in mind in treating the 
problems of dictatorship and propaganda in the modern world: (1) a 
recognition of historical or cultural backgrounds of particular countries, 
(2) changes in the economic structure, and (3) alterations in the form of 
political control itself. Thus in Germany it is evident that the Weimar 
Constitution was but a weak compromise between irreconcilable forces 
and that the long tradition of bureaucracy and of monarchical control 
did not make for easy acceptance of parliamentarianism. The tremendous 
internal problems of inflation, loss of foreign trade, prolonged unemploy- 
ment, and the international loss of prestige and power made for condi- 
tions which the young republic could not easily manage. Hitler, curiously 
combining the concepts of strong nationalism with those of socialism in 
his party name, gave a focus to a gradually reviving German morale. In 
the face of continued political and economic instability, he was finally 
able, by the use of agitation and propaganda—devices permitted by the 
very government he sought to undermine and overthrow—to seize power. 
Once in the saddle the Nazis have successfully silenced all overt oppo- 
sition and are rebuilding the German state along their own lines with no 
place for traditional democracy. Fritz M. Marx’s paper, “State Propa- 
ganda in Germany,” admirably traces the gradual disappearance of the 
freedom of speech and of the press in Nazi Germany. 

Arnold J. Zucher’s discussion of state propaganda in Italy also de- 
scribes the manner in which the Fascists under Mussolini have helped 
remake their state by destroying political democracy and its underlying 
freedom of discussion and printing. It is in Russia, however, that a pow- 
erful minority with a definite program has made perhaps the most amaz- 
ing strides in combining ruthless changes in the economic and political 
structure with propaganda of every sort. Bertram W. Maxwell has well 
summarized the way in which the communist party has used the press, 
the radio, the motion picture, the schools, organized clubs, and direct 
persuasion to give meaning to these changes in culture. 

Jaszi’s paper, ‘“The Ideologic Foundations of the Danubian Dictator- 
ships,’ dealing with Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, is 
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full of rich insight and furnishes new information in compact form other- 
wise not easily available to American readers. His discussion is particu- 
larly pertinent because he realizes that “propaganda is a secondary cause 
of dictatorial transformations,” that ‘‘new political currents are not cre- 
ated by a conscious propaganda, but propaganda only shapes patterns 
which emanate from the depths of an historic situation,” and that “‘no 
propaganda can be effective in contradiction to the real needs of a situa- 
tion.” Thus there are particular antecedent factors in each of these coun- 
tries which must be taken into account. In Austria the peasants tend to 
follow the fascistic clericals in opposition to the urban socialists. In Hun- 
gary the retention of feudal patterns and the lack of an effective middle 
class fosters a strong dictatorship of somewhat fascist type, while in Yugo- 
slavia, on the contrary, with its strong regional differences, there is little 
of fascist ideology, but rather a traditional following of a monarchical 
military absolutism. Rumania has been characterized by two contending 
factions, “an organized bank capitalism” supporting a certain brand of 
political liberalism and a strong peasant party. But recently there has 
been a growing fascist movement which may in time acquire a balance of 
power there. 

Lasswell’s chapter, ““The Scope of Research on Propaganda and Dicta- 
torship,’”’ summarizes his more extensive writings on these topics. He 
reiterates his emphasis that propaganda as the conscious manipulation 
of symbols must be distinguished from overt acts of force as means of 
control. He also points out that at best any concept of dictatorship is 
relative to a particular culture. And research into this or any other form 
of power must involve an analysis of the symbols or meanings which the 
acts of holders of political power carry for the masses. This research into 
propaganda and dictatorship may take the form of an “equilibrium analy- 
sis,”’ that is, the study of the distribution of power and symbols at any 
given time or place or a “developmental analysis” involving a study of the 
historic process or genesis of culture patterns in which propaganda plays 
a part. In conclusion, he furnishes some brief concrete illustrations of 
these devices of research. 

The fundamental contrast in political theories between dictatorship 
and democracy is well indicated in the concluding chapter by George 
E. G. Catlin, “Propaganda as a Function of Democratic Government.” 
It is apparent, as Lord Bryce long ago pointed out, that democracy itself 
rests upon certain fundamental premises. In our own historical past these 
have included the system of private property, individual freedom coupled 
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with responsibility, safeguards for the minorities, and “civic peace,” de- 
pending upon constitutional restrictions upon both majorities and minori- 
ties. As Catlin puts it, ““The democratic form of government rests on the 
supposition that there is an agreement among all parties in the State 
that civil peace is worth preserving It does not rest upon the expec- 
tation of violence” but upon the permission of free discussion of public 
issues settled by the ballot. It is, in short, “the tradition of the school of 
Locke.” 

The basic question in a world of conflicting theories, dictatorial or 
democratic, is whether a democracy can survive if it concedes to revo- 
lutionary minorities the rights of free speech and of untrammeled propa- 
ganda. Frankly, as Catlin remarks, “democracy ... . is temporarily on 
the defensive.’”’ He points out the failure of modern democracy to furnish 
the masses with a faith-promoting social myth. But a social myth with- 
out adequate economic security for the masses will come to naught. 
Today there are many persons who doubt, in this connection, that a 
planned economy is consonant with traditional democracy. And dicta- 
torial governments always rationalize their revolutionary tactics as being 
in the best economic interests of those whom they rule. 

Can democracy meet this challenge? Catlin believes it can, but only 
by making use of a positive propaganda and yet by holding fast to a belief 
in counter-propaganda. The safeguard against revolutionary minorities, 
he maintains, lies in a constitutional system which holds any organized 
group in power accountable to the electorate for its acts. But whether 
we can realize this ideal in the face of the appeals of the opposing ideology 
remains to be seen. 

It is apparently difficult for Catlin, as for some other writers of these 
papers, not to believe that there is something inherently superior in 
democracy not found in other forms of government. It is evident that 
the traditional believer in democracy, whether the man in the street or 
the scholar, does not like the theory of dictatorship. This fact appears in 
Marx’s discussion of Nazi Germany and in Maxwell’s paper on Russia. 
It is even more apparent in Zucher’s treatment of present-day Italy. 
Witness his use of such emotionally toned phrases as “prostitution of 
education,” ‘“‘warping and suppression of truth,” and “‘instillation of false 
and dangerous doctrines.” 

But on the whole this series of papers is timely and stimulating. Cer- 
tainly if democratic countries are to face realistically the problems of 
the coming decades, they need both research on the mechanisms and 
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methods of propaganda and on the shifts in political power and an appre- 
ciation on the part of the masses of what such things may, in the end, 


mean for them in everyday life. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


Can Delinquency Be Measured? By Soputa Rosison. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 277. $3.00. 


The author set out to study juvenile delinquency in New York City. 
The first part of the study was to consider the extent of delinquency and 
the second part, the causes. Mrs. Robison became so dissatisfied with 
the first part that she expanded it into a detailed critique of statistical re- 
search in the field of delinquency. The second part is still to be under- 
taken, using methods inspired by R. M. MaclIver’s Society: Its Structure 
and Changes. It will be awaited with interest. 

The present volume issues two “challenges.” It (a) attacks the use of 
court appearances as the basis of a delinquency rate by which one area 
can be accurately compared with another and (6), more generally, it 
questions whether the delinquency area technique of study furnishes 
“any very useful approach to the problems of understanding or prevent- 
ing delinquent behavior.”’ Even if such “‘challenges” had been made in- 
effectively, they are sufficiently bold and timely to justify a somewhat 
extended review. 

a) Measures of iinet attacking the reliability of delin- 
quency statistics based on court records Mrs. Robison has said little that 
is not of common knowledge, but her data and stimulating conclusions 
do a service in bringing the issues more clearly into the light. She finds 
that the Children’s Court in 1930 handled only 68 per cent of the cases 
which she defines as juvenile-delinquency cases. Of the balance, 20 per 
cent were handled by other official agencies, 8 per cent by unofficial 
agencies, and 3 per cent by mental-hygiene clinics. The Children’s Court 
series, as compared with her most inclusive series, slightly underestimates 
the percentage of girls among all delinquents (7.8 as against 8.3), the per- 
centage of children aged 6-9 among all delinquents 6-15 (13.4 as against 
16.2), and the percentage of Jewish children among all delinquents (19.7 
as against 22.3). Somewhat larger discrepancies are found if either of 
these series is compared with truants from school or with delinquents 
under institutional and agency care as of a single day. 

A good many statistical workers in juvenile delinquency may be sur- 
prised to know that the discrepancies are not greater. The extent to 
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which such errors justify answering “No” to the question embodied in the 
title of the book is, of course, dependent on the use to be made of the 
data. Some readers may feel that Mrs. Robison’s enthusiasm over dis- 
covering discrepancies has led her to an excessive pessimism about the 
utility of statistics of delinquency. Others, who are temperamentally 
disinclined to recognize a distinction between absolute and relative error, 
may feel that she should have followed the logic of her findings and made 
a condemnation with more finality. 

The issue may be simply drawn. If statistics from court records or 
any other source are invoked to portray completely the. “total volume” 
of delinquency in a city in absolute numbers, the effort is futile. Every- 
body admits this except straw men. The “total volume” of delinquency 
cannot be measured, for the obvious reason that no written records can 
include all cases of youthful infractions of designated regulations. Mrs. 
Robison needs only remind her readers of their own youthful unrecorded 
derelictions, which today “we would acknowledge, now that the danger 
of punishment is past.”” On the other hand, an index which is useless as an 
absolute measure may be useful as a relative measure in comparing one 
area with another or one social or demographic group with another. The 
question then is: Do discrepancies, such as Mrs. Robison’s data reveal, 
invalidate the use of statistical records as a relative measure? 

A careful study of the types of discrepancies revealed, especially in 
the detailed tabulations by city health areas which the author has not 
analyzed in her text (cf. her Table 57), indicates that the Children’s Court 
series pick out certain areas as having very much more delinquency than 
others and that these ‘problem areas” keep their same relative position 
at the top after the data from other official agencies and from unofficial 
agencies are included. Indeed, if we except a few Jewish tracts, the corre- 
lation between the Court series and the augmented series is surprisingly 
high. 

Since the worst areas can be identified by statistics, a vital contribu- 
tion has been made, in the reviewer’s judgment, even if subtle gradations 
in juvenile delinquency between areas cannot be reliably detected. Often 
the crudest sort of city-wide statistics are sufficient to mark off the areas 
in which juvenile delinquency has come to the surface as a serious prob- 
lem. The social significance of locating such areas is increased by the 
knowledge, from numerous studies, that the areas in which delinquency 
has come to the surface as a serious problem are the areas which con- 
tribute relatively the most recidivists and the highest proportion of oom 
urban prisoners in the penitentiaries. 
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If we know that Area A is such a problem area and that Area B is not, 
we can undertake comparative cultural analyses of the two areas without 
needing further recourse to refined delinquency data collected for the city 
as a whole. Statistical techniques, not necessarily using delinquency 
measures, can be helpful, moreover, in revealing other demographic or 
social facts about the two areas which will aid in the cultural analysis. 
Particularly, if we have several “‘problem areas,”’ A;, A2,.... An, and 
several areas in which delinquency has not come to the surface as a 
problem, B,, B2, . . . . B,, such statistical techniques can aid in designing 
the problem so that each Area A to be studied is paired off for comparison 
with the most suitable Area B. Such uses of statistics for the preliminary 
design of a cultural analysis have great unexplored possibilities. A further 
neglected réle of statistics may be mentioned. If we wish to compare “‘de- 
linquent” and “non-delinquent”’ boys within Area A, it may be possible 
to collect a limited amount of new firsthand data based on a much broader 
definition of delinquency than would be feasible for an entire city. At the 
same time some of the newer statistical techniques, especially those deal- 
ing with the design of a study to “control” disturbing irrelevancies and 
those dealing with sampling methods, may greatly facilitate the initial 
selection of cases and help underwrite in advance the validity of the 
ultimate interpretations. 

b) The delinquency area approach.—The author’s interesting criticisms 
of the work of those whom she calls “the ecologists” are wholesomely 
challenging. It is regrettable that more data were not brought forward 
in support of some rather cavalier dismissals of the work of those who 
have labored years in this field, but the data may be forthcoming in Mrs. 
Robison’s subsequent volume. Two of her most emphatic claims are (1) 
that the radial lines and concentric cirles, which fit so many American 
cities, do not fit New York City and (2) that “the ecologists’’ have over- 
emphasized poverty and underemphasized race and nationality differ- 
ences in their analyses of delinquency. 

In support of the first charge, the author presents little supporting 
data and no maps, perhaps owing to her disinclination to compute a de- 
linquency rate requiring estimates both of delinquency and population. 
Her description is at least plausible. It would be no surprise to find that 
the boroughs of greater New York do not conform in all details to the 
usual American urban pattern. However, J. B. Maller’s map, based on 
a more recent and a more comprehensive study of New York City de- 
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linquency than Mrs. Robison has made," shows clearly that reported 
delinquency falls off sharply and steadily as one moves outward from 
southern Manhattan and western Brooklyn, the high rates in Harlem 
excepted. The pictures of radial lines and concentric circles, while service- 
able as a frame of reference and as a popular dramatization of the prob- 
lem, are, of course, only a preliminary aspect of the ecologists’ contribu- 
tion to the study of delinquency. More fundamental is the idea that 
areas in which delinquency comes to the surface as a serious problem are 
areas in which selective immigration and emigration have deposited a 
population without the leadership, institutions, or morale to develop co- 
operative social action in keeping with the standards of the larger com- 
munity and that these areas tend to have such characteristics as poverty, 
bad housing, corrupt politics, and adult crime. 

In discounting poverty as an important factor in delinquency Mrs. 
Robison accepts a naive little table from an annual report of the Chil- 
dren’s Court (cf. her p. 32). Apparently, she has no use for rental data as 
indexes of the economic level of a neighborhood, and, no other suitable 
figures being available, she skims over economic differences in two or three 
pages. Her treatment is in striking contrast to that of Maller, who shows 
that New York City delinquency tends to concentrate in “underprivileged 
neighborhoods.” Constructively, however, she devotes several chapters 
and many tables to a consideration of differences in reported delinquent 
behavior among such peoples as Italians, Jews, and Negroes. She shows 
how group mores condition the recorded statistics—a disproportionaly 
large number of Jewish boys, for example, are arrested for peddling with- 
out a license. She demonstrates that Catholics appear much more fre- 
quently as recorded delinquents (no matter which of several statistical 
series are used) than would be expected from their numbers in the white 
population of the city. Jews are second among white recorded delinquents 
and non-Catholic Gentiles last. 

Amazingly, however, this author, who gives such sound counsel against 
wrenching any one factor, such as poverty, from its cultural context, 
fails to take her own advice in the treatment of nationality differences. 
She actually fails to answer the most elementary of questions—namely, 
Is delinquency within a given nationality group more of a problem in slum 
areas than in better residential areas? She hardly would have needed an 
ultra-refined index of economic levels to get a rough answer to the ques- 


1 J. B. Maller, “Juvenile Delinquency in New York City,” Journal of Psychology, 
III (1936), 1-25. See esp. p. 14. 
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tion. In her comparison of delinquency among Catholics and Jews, for 
example, she nowhere makes a comparison in which the economic levels 
of the two groups are held constant. It is rather curious, therefore, to find 
studies of delinquency by nationality groups, which take into account the 
economic conditions of, areas such as were published in the Wickersham 
report,” attacked for their superficiality. Far from having a disinclination 
to study nationality differences, some of “‘the ecologists” have been carry- 
ing out for several years what is perhaps the most ambitious project ever 
undertaken to analyze delinquency intensively in its cultural setting. In 
Polish, Italian, and Negro neighborhoods in Chicago this experimental 
program is providing a mass of evidence, qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive, about the significance of nationality differences in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Constant appraisal, such as Mrs. Robison’s, of conventional methods 
of studying juvenile delinquency is needed. It would be unfortunate, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, if efforts to explain causes of crime were to be 
confined too largely to statistical analyses of juvenile delinquency, illumi- 
nating as such analyses can be. Indeed, there is need for a very broad 
approach in which the study of juvenile delinquency, per se, by whatever 
methods, is incidental. The reviewer would like to see some sociologists 
use a wide-angle lens in their cameras and approach the problem of crime 
causation by a comparison of the economic, political, and general cul- 
tural history of two cities which have important resemblances yet differ 
widely in the volume and character of reported adult crime. Milwaukee 
and Chicago, for example, each are heavy manufacturing cities, each has 
large eastern European populations, and each has slums. Yet, allowing 
for all the imperfections of crime statistics, it must be admitted that 
Milwaukee’s crime rate is only a small fraction of Chicago’s. Why? A 
comparison of the judicial processes in the two cities, of the political 
organizations in their relation to the police and business, and a historical 
consideration of the factors which have made it possible for public opinion 
to support differing judicial and political systems is needed. These studies 
eventually would lead back, of course, to an analysis of the relation of 
these historical developments to the early life of present and potential 
criminals, but the question, ‘Can delinquency be measured?”’ fades into 
comparative unimportance in such a comprehensive research setting. 

SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 
University of Chicago 


2 National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Social Factors in 
Juvenile Delinquency. Cf. esp. Tables XVI, XVII, and XVIII and discussion. 
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The American Family. By Ernest R. Groves. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1934. Pp. x+500. $3.00. 

A History of Marriage and the Family. By WiLtystINE GOODSELL. (rev. 
ed.). New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xx+590. $3.50. 

Three Essays on Sex and Marriage. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK. London: 

Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. ix+353. $6.00. 

The Illegitimate Family in New York City. By RutH REED. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. xvii+385. $3.75. 

The Family in Court. By Jonau J. GOLDSTEIN. New York: Clark Board- 
man Co., 1934. Pp. xiili+284. $3.00. 

The American Family is essentially a revision of Groves’s earlier book, 
Social Problems of the Family. Unlike many revisions, however, it repre- 
sents a thorough job, somewhat less than a third of the present book 
remaining in substantially the form found in the earlier edition. Several 
substantial additions have also been made—a chapter on the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman families, another on the European background of the 
American family, the expansion of an earlier chapter on family adjust- 
ment into three chapters, and a chapter on family research. The net 
result is to add to the growing group of textbooks on the family a much 
more useful and comprehensive treatment than found in Social Problems 
of the Family. 

A History of Marriage and the Family is a revision of the well-known 
work of Goodsell which appeared under the title, The Family as a Social 
and Educational Institution. The historical part of the earlier work has 
been changed but little except for occasional expansion. The most sub- 
stantial changes have been made in the two final chapters, in the first 
of which the discussion of social problems of the family has been brought 
up to date. In the case of the last chapter, “Social Aid in Family Con- 
servation” has been substituted for the earlier “Current Theories of Re- 
form,’’ a change which is unfortunate since the content of the final chapter 
in the earlier book was fundamentally much more worth while than that 
of the new chapter. 

Three Essays on Sex and Marriage represent supplementary materials 
to, and reiteration of, Westermarck’s classic analysis, The History of 
Human Marriage. The first essay, “The Oedipus Complex,” is an excel- 
lent piece of “debunking” of Freud’s attempt to find in the literature of 
primitive man evidence to support his theory of the sexual character of 
the tendency for children to prefer the parents of the opposite sex. The 
second essay represents a critical analysis of three explanations of exog- 
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amy which have been proposed since the publication of the latest edition 
of The History of Human Marriage. These proposals do not lead Wester- 
marck to modify in any way his earlier theory of exogamy. His arguments 
seem convincing enough until he comes to the discussion of the biological 
basis of exogamy, where the author becomes more partisan in his accept- 
ance of facts. The third essay consists of a rejoinder to Briffault’s The 
Mothers. Westermarck takes up in detail the evidence cited by Briffault 
as contradictory to the views expressed in The History of Human Marriage 
with devastating effect. Henceforth it will be necessary to keep in mind 
this essay whenever recourse is had to the views expressed by Briffault in 
The Mothers. 

The Illegitimate Family in New York City is a descriptive study of the 
illegitimate children known to social agencies in New York City during 
1930. In content the study follows the orthodox pattern and adds noth- 
ing to the fundamental understanding of the problem of illegitimacy, 
being content instead to present meaningless statistical tables and pages 
of padded discussion. 

The Family in Court is an eloquent protest against the way in which 
domestic-relations courts misfunction in the present strait-jacket of legal 
technicalities. Judge Goldstein would, and rightly, transform such courts 
into clinics. What he fails to appreciate is the complexity of the prob- 
lems with which such a clinic would deal and the kind of training which 
would be essential for those who were to carry on the work. 


ERNEST R. MOwreER 
Northwestern University 


The Art of Marriage. By J. F. HaypEN. High Point, N.C.: Book Sales 

Agency, 1936. Pp. 279. $2.00. 

In the present volume a Bachelor of Science who has uncritically read 
some of the good and much of the poor literature on the sexual life of man 
has verbosely and sometimes naively written up his notes for the instruc- 
tion of the man of the street, whose ignorance, especially in contemporary 
American culture, is abysmal. Accordingly, despite the fact that not a 
few medical statements are erroneous and others stated dogmatically 
when they are, at least, unproved, the book ought to be very useful to 
the general populace in dispelling misguided notions. I judge the book 
has had a rather wide sale, for it is now in its third revised edition. 

The book is replete with eugenic bromides—the sort of statements that 
do scientific eugenics harm. And the author shows that he has not kept 
up to date with the literature of his field. The Bibliography of twenty-two 
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items is very poorly selected even for a popular book; Elinor Glyn, Stock- 
ham, and Gallichan are juxtaposed with an occasional authority of some 
standing. However, most of the writers cited are either out of date or 
never did have any standing. There are, of course, some exceptions like 
Havelock Ellis. 

There are long quotations from such doubtful sources intermixed with 
a certain amount of mystical nonsense of the Stockham variety. Many of 
the bad contraceptive measures are discussed but none of the good ones. 
This, certainly, will be a great disappointment to most readers among the 
general public. All told, the book has many earmarks that it was made 
mainly to sell—only secondarily for public enlightenment. That it prob- 
ably has sold well is an interesting commentary on the public taste under 
restrictions imposed by self-righteous lawmakers and reformers. Pedantry 
pokes through nearly every page as some of the most obvious and granted 
statements are documented. 

University libraries ought, in the reviewer’s opinion, to have a well- 
selected list of such books available without fuss for the use of students; 
but it is extremely doubtful if the present volume deserves a place in such 
a carefully selected list, not because it is frequently frank but because 
it is not as well done as a score of other books that might be mentioned. 


NorMAN E. Himes 
Colgate University 


Prostitution in the Modern World. By GLApys Mary HAati. New eet 
Emerson Books, Inc., 1936. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


The author surveys the published material on prostitution, mainly 
from a social-hygiene point of view, and amplifies this material by state- 
ments from workers who have had direct contact with the problem in 
various parts of the occidental world. Unfortunately the available mate- 
rial is thin and superficial. 

There is need for intensive local researches on prostitution which can 
indicate the spatial manifestations of the problem in particular urban 
and rural communities, the extent to which it adapts itself to changing 
conditions, the process by which careers in commercialized sex delin- 
quency develop and fit into the local scheme. 

If such researches aim to make a fundamental contribution, they will 
have to be more revealing than the vice surveys heretofore. To date the 
scientific insight into prostitution is no greater than it was a generation 
ago. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Vanderbilt University 
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Parent-Child Relations. By Meyer F. Nuwxorr. Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of Southern California Press, 1935. Pp. 39. $0.50. 

This volume contains part of the author’s doctoral dissertation. The 
work is divided into two parts, the first of which is concerned with parent- 
child conflict and the second, with parent-child intimacy. He distin- 
guishes between mental conflict and social conflict. The latter “involves 
an opposition of persons,’ the former “denotes a state of opposing 
impulses . . . . to act in the mind of a particular person.” Nimkoff exam- 
ines social conflict between parent and child and says that it manifests 
itself objectively “in an opposition of activity between parent and child” 
and subjectively “‘in an opposition of attitudes.” The conflict is organized 
around both parent and child attempting “to maintain status and dig- 
nity.” The parent applies sanctions to the child by denying him emo- 
tional support, and the child refuses to give the parent obedience. The 
effort of each is to apply his power over the other. The nature of the 
conflict is the thwarting of the impulses and the activity of each, and the 
consequence, mutual opposition. 

The origin of the child-parent conflict is the development of parental 
neglect or parental dominance. The author declares that parental de- 
tachment often leads to juvenile delinquency. Neglect or dominance on 
the part of the individual parent may not necessarily be derived from the 
cultural ideals, but such behavior may be part of the social situation 
and the mores in which he finds himself. 

In his discussion of parent-child intimacy, the author defines intimacy 
as the “relative strength of . . . . two forces [co-operation and opposition] 
in a relationship.” He attempts to measure (by very doubtful methods, 
it seems to me) the degree of “‘intimacy” between parents and children. 
He concludes that fathers are not very close to their children and mothers 
are more intimate with both their sons and daughters. Mothers obtain 
greater confidence, more willing obedience, and more companionship than 
do the fathers. He also concludes that daughters are as socially intimate 
with their fathers as are sons. 


W. Liroyp WaRNER 
University of Chicago 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior-Problem Children. By Harry J. 
BAKER and VIRGINIA TRAPHAGEN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. xiv+393. $2.50. 

Intra-family Relationships and Pupil Adjustment. By THEeopore R. 
Myers. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. Pp. v+115. $1.50. 
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Measurement of the Personality Adjustments of High School Pupils. By 
PercivaL M. Symonps and CLAupDE E. Jackson. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xi+ 
110. $1.05. 

In these three books the rating and testing techniques are applied to 
various aspects of the personality adjustment and social relations of chil- 
dren. The various instruments depart from the “neurotic inventory” 
type of scale in that they are concerned not alone with emotional reactions 
and subjective attitudes but also with objective relationships and social 
background. 

Baker and Traphagen describe the Detroit Scale for the Diagnosis of 
Behavior Problems—a scale to be filled out by teacher or social worker 
from replies to questions asked of the child and of the parent. Sixty-six 
items cover health and physical factors, personal habits and recreational 
factors, personality and social factors, parental and physical factors of the 
home, and home atmosphere and school factors. Each section of the scale 
begins with a key question to the child and to the parent. If the answers 
to these key questions indicate some irregularity, a series of detailed ques- 
tions may be asked. 

Symonds and Jackson present three instruments. The first is an Ad- 
justment Questionnaire which may be filled out by school pupils. Ques- 
tions are specifically related to concrete situations and tend to be objec- 
tive in character. The questions cover adjustment in relation to the cur- 
riculum, social life of the school, administration, teachers, other pupils, 
home and family, and personal affairs. The second instrument, an “Iden- 
tification Sheet,” gives brief descriptions of types of personality; each pu- 
pil is asked to write in the names of other pupils described by the state- 
ments given. These identifications give a clue to the personality of the 
pupils as seen by their friends. The third instrument is called “What 
Kind of Year Are You Having?” Using the technique developed by 
Thurstone in the attitude scales, the authors have developed a series of 
questions relative to the pupil’s reaction to the school year. The first of 
the three instruments is the most comprehensive of the group. 

Myers presents a scale to be filled out by the child covering relation- 
ships in the family. The questions are classified under home membership, 
supervision, discipline, and parent-child relations. 

Methods of testing the reliability and the validity of such scales as 
these have been established. The customary test of reliability is through 
the correlation of scores on split halves of the test, corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula. The usual test of validity is the comparison of scores 
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made by known maladjusted children with scores made by adjusted chil- 
dren. These and other tests were used to establish the reliability and the 
validity of all the tests and scales here discussed. 

The value of such scales deserves some discussion. Symonds and Jack- 
son state that the three which they present are for survey purposes only— 
that is, they do not have diagnostic value. They help the teacher to 
“spot” the problem child and they reveal the field of interest in which 
problems lie, but they do not indicate the causes of such problems. Inten- 
sive individual work would be necessary to make a diagnosis. 

Baker and Traphagen claim diagnostic value for their scale. They 
state that it does not reveal symptoms, but underlying causes. The degree 
to which it would do this would depend to some extent upon the skill and 
training of the interviewer. The survey type of scale such as Symonds and 
Jackson produce seems valuable in that it is a quick method of locating 
children in a group who are not well adjusted. One may question some- 
what the value of the diagnostic type of scale such as Baker and Trap- 
hagen produce. It would be of little value to an untrained person; and one 
may ask whether the trained person requires an elaborate schedule, unless 
it be for the purpose of organizing his interview and recording material 
systematically. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


The Variation of Animals in Nature: A Critical Summary and Judgment 
of Evolstionary Theories. By G. C. RoBsoON and O. W. Ricwarps. Lon- 
don: iiongmans Green & Co., 1936. Pp. xvi+425. $8.25. 

Robson, a specialist on mollusks, and Richards, an entomologist, bring 

a wealth of exact information and a breath of fresh interest to play upon 

the present status of evolutionary theories. Organic evolution is held to 

be well established, but the method or methods which have brought it 
about are still largely hypothetical. The development of this theme by 
the authors has many excellences. The central position of the species con- 
cept is recognized, along with the weaknesses inherent in modern tax- 
onomy. The réles of environmental induction, use and disuse, isolation, 
orthogenesis, and especially of natural selection are discussed critically in 
the light of modern as well as of historic evidence. The general implica- 
tions of each of these points of view is discussed with a shrewd analysis of 
the strength and weakness, particularly the weakness, of the supporting 
evidence. The long chapter on “Natural Selection,” which occupies about 
one-third of the text, is especially noteworthy as an example of expert, 
concise, scholarly appraisal of the present status of this important theory. 
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The data and opinions presented in the preceding chapters do not 
prepare the reader for the emphasis, in the brief final chapter of conclu- 
sions, on the purposive features in evolution, the réle of an internal, in- 
nate momentum, and on self-regulation. These subjects, apparently large- 
ly dismissed on pages 342-43, are placed well to the center of the still 
carefully tentative picture on the concluding pages. Either the almost 
cryptically brief concluding chapter should have been omitted, or a better 
preparation should have been built for its emphasis. With this exception 
the present volume deserves much wider reading than will be encouraged 
by its price of $8.25 for 375 pages of text. There is a selected Bibliography 
of 26 pages and an Index. 


W. C. ALLEE 
University of Chicago 


Length of Life: A Study of the Life Table. By Louts I. Dustin and 
ALFRED J. LorKa. New York: Ronald Press, 1936. Pp. xxii+4o0. 
$5.00. 

The book may rightly claim to be wider in its scope than the title 
may suggest. It is not only a systematic representation of the essential 
facts concerning human longevity—traced historically and related to 
geographic, occupational, hereditary, and sanitary factors—but it in- 
cludes also a clear treatment of other vital demographic phenomena. It 
is informative as well as theoretical in form. It is written in simple terms 
and yet not at the expense of the exactness of their meaning. Of course, 
it is not free from flaws—some assumptions may be questioned; other 
conclusions may be greatly doubted. These are, however, easily over- 
shadowed by the other merits of the book. 

The book opens up, intriguingly, with a short discussion on the span 
of human life and the inheritance of longevity; it turns, then, to a de- 
scription of the longevity of famous men—poets, musicians, mathemati- 
cians, and presidents of the United States, suggesting en passant to the 
statistician a new field of investigation, namely, biographical statistics, 
and completes its first chapter with a study of the life-table—the rod of 
longevity in the aggregate. The main terms, such as the survival factors, 
mortality rates, expectation of life, etc., are clearly explained and exem- 
plified. This last part is supplemented by a concluding chapter on life- 
table construction for the benefit of more advanced students in the field. 
Again this more technical phase of the subject is elucidated by many 
examples that make the subject easy to follow. 

There is a chapter which records the history of the development of 
life-tables from antiquity to contemporary times and another which deals 
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with the recent gain in the expectation of life; a third analyzes the 
geographic distribution of mortality by urban-rural classes in general and 
by states in particular. Two chapters are devoted to the biological as- 
pects of the life-table, analyzing deaths by causes; one chapter attempts 
to throw some light on the inheritance of longevity—one of the blindest 
alleys of the subject. Single chapters are concerned with the contribution 
of the medical sciences to human longevity, with longevity in relation to 
physical conditions and in relation to occupations. 

The outstanding chapters are those which deal with applications of 
the life-table to population problems. In these chapters is concentrated 
the original research work of the authors. The important population con- 
cepts, “true rate of natural increase” and “stabilized population”— 
concepts which either are confused by those who use them or are neg- 
lected by others who suspect them to be some kind of statistical trickery 
—and their inferences with respect to population forecasts are very well 
pointed out. 

The layman and the student of economics, sociology, and actuarial 
science will greatly benefit by studying this book. 


BERNARD D. KARPINOS 
Chicago 


Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village, Vol. 11. By H1ttma Gran- 
gvist. (“Commentationes humanarum litterarum,” Vol. VI, No. 8.) 
Helsingfors: Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 1935. Pp. 366+15. 

In this second volume of Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village, 
Dr. Granqvist has completed, on the same high level as her first study, 
her researches on the social place of woman and family life among Mo- 
hammedan peasants of Palestine. 

The conventional picture of Mohammedan society, which is supposed 
to accent heavily male dominance, and in which the wife is at the mercy 
of her overlord and husband, is destroyed by Miss Granqvist, and instead 
we see women and men in a social situation in which the rights and privi- 
leges conform to a series of balanced relations in which the wife can use 
certain sanctions if she is mistreated, as can her husband under similar 
circumstances. The wife’s father’s house, or her brother’s, always remains 
her ultimate home aad sanctuary. She becomes identified with it at birth 
and during her earlier life, and despite the fact that she may leave her 
own village at marriage, she can in certain crises abandon her husband’s 
house and return to her father’s or brother’s. Miss Granqvist points out 
that “her father’s house remains a center for her even after marriage, 
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so that her father’s house and her husband’s house are the two poles 
around which her life circles, but that of these her father’s house is the 
most important, that her reputation and position there decide her repu- 
tation and position in her husband’s house.” 

At marriage, when a woman leaves her father’s house, her greatest 
care is to adjust herself to her mother-in-law and to her co-wives should 
her husband have other spouses. The position of an old wife when a new 
wife is brought into the house is often difficult and frequently leads to 
her leaving her husband and returning to her father’s people. There is no 
necessary disgrace attached to such a procedure, and frequently her 
flight forces the husband to change his behavior. 

Cousin marriage (father’s brother’s daughter) is preferred and also 
marriage within the village, but local exogamy occurs. Divorce and polyg- 
yny are not as common as might be supposed since only 5 per cent of 
the married men of the village were divorced and only about 13 per cent 
were polygynous. Levirate marriage is not infrequent. 

A very high value is placed on virginity; so much so that an impotent 
groom may have his bride taken from him by her brothers for fear that 
when her stained chemise is not shown at the communal well the next 
morning the village might judge her not to have been a virgin on her 
bridal night. 

Miss Granqvist’s monograph clearly demonstrates that the field tech- 
niques of the research were excellent and that she was in intimate and 
long-continued contact with her informants and those whom she studied. 
The selection of her interview material for use in the text serves her pur- 
pose of demonstrating her points and giving the reader an understanding 
of the structure of the peasant families she investigated. It is to be 
hoped that Miss Granqvist will continue her admirable scientific studies 
of modern peoples. 


W. Lioyp WARNER 
University of Chicago 


The Eskimos: Their Environment and Folkways. By EDWARD MOFFAT 
WEYER, JR. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. xvii+491. $5.00. 

Dr. Weyer’s The Eskimos: Their Environment and Folkways is a com- 
prehensive study of all the several tribes and subdivisions of the Eskimos 
who are distributed from Bering Strait to Greenland. His sources con- 
sist of documentary material and his own field notes. 
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Perhaps no other simple people have elaborated their technological 
mechanisms to achieve an adjustment to their natural environment as 
completely as have the Eskimos. Dr. Weyer, knowing this, has concen- 
trated on this aspect of the culture. He presents an excellent study of 
their natural habitat; he includes geographical conditions, the cycle of 
the seasons, and the animal life. He then describes the methods by which 
the Eskimos have adapted themselves to the seasonal variations of day- 
light and darkness and the Arctic summer and winter. He describes the 
Eskimos’ local adaptation to the various sea and land animals, including 
the several varieties of seals, whales, caribou, and muskox. He surveys 
the literature on the controversy over whether or not their meat and 
fish diet had changed the anatomy and physiological behavior of the 
Eskimo. He seems to lean slightly to the side of those who believe there 
have been changes owing to such a diet. Weyer also examines the effect 
of the natural control of population and the possible causation of certain 
customs which help limit the size of the various groups. Famine and 
starvation are natural causes which definitely reduce the population, 
while female infanticide and the killing of the old and decrepit are sanc- 
tioned methods which are closely correlated with food scarcity. The sex 
mores, however, with wife-lending and great sexual freedom have had 
the opposite effect, and there are no birth-control mechanisms used. 

A chapter on the social life of the Eskimos is the weakest part of the 
book. The loose familial structure and kinship systems which are part 
of the fundamentals of all Eskimo society are treated in a very sketchy 
manner. The material throughout the chapters on religion suggests, how- 
ever, the prominent role the family and its various social personalities 
have in the lives of the people. 

The “ghost cult” and the “Sedna”’ or “goddess of the sea cult’’ are 
examined for all the areas and on the whole are well treated. There is 
little attempt to interpret the symbolical meanings of the several religious 
concepts. Dr. Weyer uses quotations from his documentary sources and 
native information ably and effectively. He has included a large number 
of charts and maps which greatly add to the value of his study. 


W. Lioyp WARNER 
University of Chicago 


Essays in Anthropology in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber. Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1936. Pp. 433. $6.50. 
Of the thirty-six essays included, those which deal most directly with 
general problems as to society or human behavior or with matters of 
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method are “The Relations between Physical and Social Anthropology,” 
by Franz Boas; “Loose Ends of Theory on the Individual, Pattern, and 
Involution in Primitive Society,” by Alexander A. Goldenweiser; “Lewis 
H. Morgan in Historical Perspective,” by Robert H. Lowie; “Attitudes 
toward Avoidance: A Suggestion,” by Gladys A. Reichard; “The Eco- 
nomic and Social Basis of Primitive Bands,” by Julian H. Steward; 
“Anthropological Theory and Archaeological Fact,”’ by William Duncan 
Strong; ‘‘Sozialpsychische Abliufe im Vélkerleben,” by Richard C. 
Thurnwald; and “The Social Configuration of Magical Behavior: A Study 
of the Nature of Magic,” by W. Lloyd Warner. 

The book includes a bibliography of Dr. Kroeber’s publications and 
papers by Robert H. Lowie and by Carl L. Alsberg treating, respectively, 
the personal and scholarly aspects of Dr. Kroeber. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Mitla, Town of the Souls: And Other Zapoteco-speaking Pueblos of Oaxaca, 
Mexico. By Etste CLews Parsons. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. 590. $4.00. 

No earlier study of any Indian-Spanish community has assembled so 
much information as to the culture studied as Dr. Parsons here presents 
about Mitla. It further goes beyond previous achievement in that it 
brings together a great deal of comparative data both from southwestern 
Indian ethnology and from all the principal published and unpublished 
accounts of Mexican and Guatemalan peoples. These data are brought 
to bear upon the historical problems in which Dr. Parsons is here chiefly 
interested: What elements in these Spanish-Indian cultures are Spanish 
in origin and which are Indian? What have been the factors which 
favored the preservation of Indian elements, and what circumstances 
operated to eliminate Indian traits and, perhaps, to substitute European 
elements? Dr. Parsons’ summary analysis of present-day Zapotec culture 
into its Spanish and Indian ingredients and her conclusions as to the 
chief circumstances that caused the historical change to occur as she 
supposes it to have occurred appear in the last chapter. In spite of the 
fact that many of these conclusions are but slightly supported and that 
there is much difference of off-hand opinion among students on the 
particular questions, the summary is a significant advance in the historical 
ethnology of these mixed cultures. It provides workers in the field with 
a fairly complete hypothesis as to the main past trends of change. Only 
further work, with respect to both Spanish and aboriginal Indian cultures, 
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can determine to what extent the specific historical questions involved 
are answerable. 

The book has also interest for the sociologist. To those of us who think 
of trade and the market as in some sense antithetical to folk culture and 
tending to break it down, this account of Mitla indicates that a stable 
folk culture is compatible with the facts that about a third of the people 
are merchants, many traveling constantly to other communities, and 
that pecuniary valuation of all sorts of goods is at least as much a matter 
of general interest as it is with us. Indeed, it may be added, in Guate- 
mala one of the Indian communities (Chichicastenango) most noted for 
its seclusiveness and conservatism is also the community most famous 
for its extensive commercial operation through its own traveling mer- 
chants. 

The point is also made—and this reviewer can attest to its truth in 
other parts of Middle America although he has failed to report it ex- 
plicitly—that the disposition to present a united community front is so 
strong as to cause the natives to reject the idea of political parties or of 
government by recognized factions. There is in fact much dissension, 
but it has no recognition from the conventional patterns. Students of 
Mexican politics may be interested in the réle of this characteristic in 
the more Indian communities. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


The Negro in the Philadelphia Press. By GEORGE EATON Simpson. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. 158. $2.00. 


This study examines the issues of four Philadelphia newspapers every 
eighth day, Sundays omitted, from the first of January to the end of 
June in 1908, 1913, 1918, 1923, 1928, and 1932. The amount of attention 
given to Negroes is recorded by item and column inches. Ten race-rela- 
tions experts, five Negro and five white, sorted 1,400 items according to 
the impression of the Negro which they derived from the items. White 
newspaper readers were interviewed to find if they had read items about 
Negroes in the papers of the previous day and, if so, what their reactions 
were. 

The main conclusion is that the trend of attention to the Negro was 
downward although the Negro population increased 186 per cent during 
the period. 

It is not possible to accept this conclusion without serious reservations. 
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In 1908 there were eleven newspapers in Philadelphia. By 1928 the num- 
ber had declined to five. In this research the same four newspapers were 
followed throughout the entire time. However, we are not told what rela- 
tive proportion of the total newspaper circulation of Philadelphia they 
represent at each interval. Since at any given year the attention given 
to Negroes by the four papers varied considerably, we are justified in 
questioning the adequacy of the sampling procedure. 

Why study the content of the press? Presumably because the printed 
matter shows the focus of attention at a given time. Unless the individual 
“tem” or “‘column inch” is weighted according to the number of persons 
to whose attention the item comes, we cannot accept it as a valid piece 
of data for inter-year comparison. 

In many respects this monograph is a careful piece of work. Willey’s 
“journalistic” categories are supplemented by a “‘sociological’’ list, and 
there are several technical points in measurement which are helpfully 
handled. The Appendix summarizes some unpublished dissertations. 

Haroitp D. 
University of Chicago 


Essai sur la formation de la pensée grecque. By PIERRE-MAXIME SCHUHL. 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. Text, pp. 1-382; Analytical Index, 
pp. 383-98; Bibliographical Index, pp. 391-464. Fr. 50. 

In this book M. Schuhl has devoted his efforts to an bitemeinatian of 
Plato. Following an earlier essay on Plato’s philosophy of art, he con- 
cerns himself in the present book with the different elements and trends 
of philosophical thought which Plato integrated into his own outlook. 
Accordingly, Schuhl’s concept of philosophy is a very complex one em- 
bracing the scientific, technical, religious, and political approach toward 
reality. In the first and second part of his book he deals with the magical 
and religious development up to Homer. In the third and fourth parts 
he analyzes the interaction of rational-scientific and mystical-cosmo- 
logical types of thought. The last part is a description of the different 
types of scientific and philosophical thought in the epoch of the Sophists. 

The purpose of the book is a philosophical one, and its interpretations 
may be controversial among philosophers, but for us it is to be welcomed 
as a valuable contribution to a sociology of thinking. The suggestions 
contained in the works of Mannheim and Scheler require thoroughgoing 
historical verification. Together with the writings of Abel Rey on Greek 
science, this work should rank as one of the most valuable and stimulating 
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contributions to this field of sociology. Schuhl analyzes carefully the dif- 
ferent stages of rationalization in the different fields of thinking. But he 
is far away from a positivistic interpretation. He emphasizes the com- 
plexity of thinking which contains the religious and metaphysical as well 
as the scientific modes of thought as permanent approaches toward 
reality. Hence he suggests a sociological correlation of the different types 
of philosophizing to definite historical and social situations and struc- 
tures. The Bibliography is an excellent one, and it is all the more sur- 
prising, therefore, that he is unacquainted with some of the very books 
which correspond to his own approach to the problem such as those of 
Stenzel, which are very important contributions to a sociology of thinking. 


ALBERT SALOMON 
New School for Social Research 


Soviet Science. By J. G. CROowTHER. New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 1936. 

Pp. v+342. $4.00. 

This is a feeble essay on an important subject, with the indices of the 
press agent on nearly every page. Some twenty research institutes are 
described—from institutes of physics to institutes of fertilizers. A chapter 
is devoted to the Scientist’s House in Leningrad (a social club), but not 
a line is given to the late Professor Pavlov and the schools of research 
inspired by that great investigator. The account of the work of Professor 
N. S. Vasilov and his associates on plant breeding, adaptation, and 
genetics is somewhat better, but even here the real scientists of the 
U.S.S.R. as distinguished from the “‘political’”’ scientists would never 
claim that experimental biology is essentially an outgrowth of commu- 
nistic philosophy since 1917. The author tells us that the political party 
members of the research institutes are responsible for the research 
achievements. This is interesting if true—and probably not true. Plan- 
ning and organization is of value in all research. But in scientific dis- 
covery the individual free investigator is of greater moment than any 
political committee or government plan. 


A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


City Government. By DANtEL W. Hoan. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1936. Pp. xi+365. $2.50. 
The title is somewhat of a misnomer because the book is almost a 
political biography of Mr. Hoan, mayor of Milwaukee continuously since 
1916. Mr. Hoan gives a glittering account of Milwaukee’s government, 
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attributing its excellence to the socialist party of which he is a member. 
But his evidence of this is exceedingly weak. His intimate account of the 
inner workings of municipal government, and his sound common-sense 
approach to the problems facing all large cities, make the book excellent 
reading. Mr. Hoan is undoubtedly the most successful mayor in any 
large American city. 

From a professional viewpoint the best chapters of the book are those 
on city finances, although apparently Milwaukee’s excellent financial 
situation is due to methods which have been discarded by students of 
municipal finance—designated mill taxes of various sorts, and earmarked 
funds. But these methods do work in Milwaukee, if not elsewhere. What- 
ever success Milwaukee has enjoyed in administering government is 
apparently due to Mr. Hoan’s personality rather than to any of the assort- 
ment of municipal reforms often advocated. In this it differs from Cin- 
cinnati. The book takes a place beside Mr. Taft’s City Management—T he 
Cincinnati Experiment. To this list should be added other books of this 
nature—they are essential to a proper understanding of municipal govern- 
ment. 


L. D. Upson 
Detroit, Michigan 


Local Democracy and Crime Control. By A. C. MILLSPAUGH. sia 
Institution, 1936. Pp. 263. $2.00. 


This book is more of a study of reorganization of local government in 
general than the misleading title reference to crime control would indicate. 
It is based on the author’s experience in five of the six Brookings surveys 
of state and local governments and on a collection of miscellaneous read- 
ings. More critical of contradictory reform proposals than most studies 
of local government, it is still far from being the last word on the subject. 
“Functional reallocation” is the Open Sesame to good local government. 
It is the allocation of functions of local government to a unit of adminis- 
tration which can bear the financial burden of adequate support. This goal 
is apparently quite different from county consolidation in Mr. Mill- 
spaugh’s thought. “It is not surprising that, while county consolidation 
is being assiduously studied, the states are more and more seeking to 
equalize service and taxation by extending state financial aid and state 
administrative assistance.” 

A chapter on “The Optimum Local Unit” should be especially inter- 
esting to sociologists. A population of 20,000 people or more and a maxi- 
mum area of 6,400 square miles are suggested. 

GeorcE C. S. BENSON 


University of Michigan 


§ 
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The Courts and Public School Property. By H. H. PuNKE. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+313. $3.00. 

This volume, like a dictionary, is clearly intended for reference rather 
than for continuous reading. As such, it will be highly valued by all con- 
cerned with the business administration of public school systems. Use of 
the book in this way should often avoid expensive and troublesome liti- 
gation for school boards and their employees, encourage more careful 
drafting of statutes relative to the acquisition, construction, and use of 
school property, lead to more precise contracts and other legal documents, 
and prevent school districts from financial loss due to ignorance of their 
rights under the statutes and court rulings involved. 

One can readily envision this book as the first in a gradually developing 
series which would eventually treat various fields of school law in a more 
detailed manner than is possible in the equally useful but more general 
treatises. For example, similar volumes on the courts and the public 
school teacher, or on the courts and the school transportation system, 
could be developed. 

The Courts and Public School Property gives every evidence of careful 
research in collecting the cases, sound judgment in correlating and sum- 
marizing the rulings, and due care to supply indexes and finding lists to 
facilitate the use of the book. 


G. CARR 
National Education Association 


The Problem of Noise. By F.C. BARTLETT. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. x+87. $1.25. 

This volume, expanded from a series of lectures by Professor Bartlett, 
is intended to be a summary for the lay reader of the experimental work 
in the physical and biological sciences which relates to the social problem 
of noise. That noise is a social problem (rather than a physical, physiolog- 
ical, or psychological problem) is indicated by the necessity forced upon 
the author of defining noise as “‘any sound which is treated as a nuisance.” 
None of the sciences named has yet contributed enough material to allow 
a meaningful definition of noise to be drawn in objective terms. 

The evidence reviewed by Professor Bartlett makes it clear that there 
is no scientific basis for the rather hysterical character of the popular 
claims of harm in noise. This might have been suspected from the fact 
that most urban dwellers are indifferent to noise most of the time and 
that only occasionally through the efforts of an individual or a small 
group is there any public consciousness of noise. This, of course, excepts 
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the definite and recognized hazard of noise in certain occupations such 
as boiler-making, metal-machining, airplane piloting, etc. 

Under the terms of the author’s definition even very soft sounds and 
definitely musical sounds may be considered noise under certain circum- 
stances, but the common usage of the word in its objectionable or nuisance 
sense is associated with loudness and irregularity or mixed character of 
the sound. Practically no scientific work has been done on the nuisance 
value of the latter characteristics, and it is only within very recent years 
that any reliable evidence has been secured on the question of loudness or 
volume of sound. 

It is now possible to measure and state accurately the intensity of 
sound. With this development of a workable method of recording volume, 
there has been some attack on the effect of loud sounds on the auditory 
organs, on mental attention and working efficiency. Thus far the experi- 
mental results do not demonstrate that the volume of noise to which the 
average normal person is exposed has any deleterious effect. 

This conclusion, however, as the author points out, is the result of an 
admittedly insufficient body of evidence. The very fact that there is a 
sufficiently general antipathy toward noise to justify defining the word 
as “any sound which is treated as a nuisance” is evidence that noise is in 
some way harmful and that more delicate experimental techniques are 
required in the scientific investigation. This volume is a somewhat dis- 
organized but fairly thorough summary of a complex subject. It is written 
in non-technical language and has a short list of references. 


A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


The Michigan Poor Law. By IsaBet C. Bruce and Epirx E1rckuorr. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xii+287. $2.50. 

Three Centuries of Poor Law Administration: A Study of Legislation in Rhode 
Island. By MarGARET CREECH. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936. Pp. xxii+331. $3.00. 

The Indiana Poor Law. By AticE SHAFFER, MARY W. KEEFER, and SOPHONISBA 
P. BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. x+378. 
$3.00. 

These three monographs provide useful source material for sociologists in- 
terested in the natural history of institutions, as well as data of primary interest 
to social workers. In all three states studied there appears a similarity of social 
heritage, of problems faced, of dominant emphases (e.g., on local responsibility, 


legal settlement, deterrence, institutional care of the destitute), of gradual trends 
toward specialization and centralization, and of present inadequacies. Differ- 
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ences there are, to be sure, especially between Rhode Island and the middle 
western states, but sociologists will be particularly impressed by uniformities. 

Each monograph presents the background, development, and recent status of 
poor relief in a given state. The Michigan and Indiana studies each contain a 
major division on health services for the sick poor and an Appendix with relevant 
legal documents. In addition to other public records the Rhode Island study 
offers thirteen case histories from the Colonial period. 


Stuart A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


Water Supply Organization in the Chicago Region. By Max R. Wutte. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xi+170. $2.00. 


This study is one of a series that has been issued attacking the general prob- 
lem of government in the Chicago region—an area spreading fifty miles in all di- 
rections from the Loop. It shows that some 168 water systems, operating in 208 
units of government under the control of 1,500 officials, are necessary to furnish 
a supply of potable water to the region. This is a staggering total, but the condi- 
tion is not as bad as that of other functions of government in this area. 

This well-written and sensible book indicates the general problem of diffuse 
governmental organization in a metropolitan region, but it becomes very dismal 
—-dismal because it indicates clearly the stupidity and indifference of city offi- 
cials and the public toward the problem of supplying perhaps the most important 
governmental service. And this gloominess is not lessened by the solutions Mr. 
White offers, which, although now considered standard, are too remote for gen- 
eral acceptance. 


Detroit, Michigan 


L. D. Upson 


The Transportation Problem in American Social Work. By JEFFREY R. BRACK- 
ETT. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936. Pp. 38. $0.25. 


Social agencies concerned with aid to transients reached a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment in 1904 that no one should be given transportation to a former residence 
unless it is found by case-work investigation that his condition would be sub- 
stantially improved by the change. While this ruled out the practice of passing 
on transients, its effect was limited as very few public agencies have signed the 
agreement. 

Dr. Brackett, a member of the original committee administering the agree- 
ment, has traced its history, including the brief period of federal responsibility. 
He includes a sketchy background of the treatment of transients, all of which is 
of primary interest to the practitioner, but there are suggestions for the student 
of vagrancy and migration. 


Chicago 


ARTHUR HILLMAN 


Sanity First: The Art of Sensible Living. By JosrerH JaAstrow. New York: 

Greenberg, 1935. Pp. viii+-312. $2.50. 

This volume is an elaboration of a series of radio addresses delivered by the 
author under the title of “Herald of Sanity.’’ The discussion is interesting, 
catchy, and racy, and will repay reading by anyone interested in the popular 
application of psychology. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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Organizing To Reduce Delinquency: The Michigan Plan for Better Citizenship. 
By Lowe tt J. Carr. Ann Arbor: Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Informa- 
tion Service, 1936. Pp. 62. $0.25. 


This little book starts by showing how inadequate is the knowledge, even of 
the authors, on the subject of juvenile delinquency and how much more inade- 
quate are the current means of meeting the problem. It concludes with a rather 
effective sales talk for a plan for securing action on the problem. The plan, 
worked out with more than ordinary care and definiteness, is the main contribu- 
tion. 

C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
Pontiac, Illinois 


Solving Personal Problems. By HARRISON SACHET ELLiotT and GRACE LORECKS 
Exuiott. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. vii+321. $2.00. 


This volume will commend itself to one interested in a readable and sensible 
treatment of the ordinary difficulties of conduct in modern society. The authors 
have had an extensive experience in the counseling of individuals and are thor- 
oughly familiar with the literature on personality disorders. They have achieved 
a most fruitful fusion of these two sources of knowledge in a series of discussions 
full of insight, common sense, and helpful suggestions. While the volume is not 
an erudite and detailed analysis of conduct disorders, its sane and a 
consideration of these problems give it a character which is comprehensible, 
realistic, and usable. 

HERBERT BLUMER 


University of Chicago 


Legislative Processes, National and State. By JosepH P. CHAMBERLAIN. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co. Pp. 369. $3.50. 


The reviewer is no lover of textbooks but thinks this one is far enough above 
average to merit attention. On the basis of his own years of experience Mr. 
Chamberlain has given us a clear and realistic account of legislative procedure. 
He has a gift for demonstrating the practical importance of technicalities, and 
this book is clearly the best in its field. Like the work of many Manhattanites, 
however, his researches are geographically circumscribed Most examples are 
of legislative procedure in Washington and Albany, and the references to an 
ancient Ne ew York Index Digest of State Constitutions often need modernizing. 


GerorcE C. S. BENSON 
University of Michigan 


Negro Musicians and Their Music. By Maup Cuney-Hare. Washington 
D.C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+439. $3.25. 


While in 1923 the author of The Voice of the Negro, Robert T. Kerlin, edited 
Negro Poets and Their Poems, the pianist, lecturer, and writer, Mrs. Hare, who 
missed a consistent development of Negro music in national schools of music, 
now Offers this comprehensive study the facts of which have been obtained from 
educated African scholars and from printed sources found in the best public and 
private libraries. She has also had access to rare collections which include her 
own, dating chronologically from one hundred and twenty years ago. Folk 
material has been gathered in personal travel, sometimes from far-off beaten 
paths in Mexico, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. 
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The authoritative record of Negro Musicians and Their Music is more than 
an anthology—it is a source book of immense value to musicians and all others 
who wish to be well informed on matters of artistic racial development and 
progress. 


Cologne, Germany 


HANNA MEUTER 


Fire on the Earth. By Paut HANLY Furrey. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
Pp. 159. 


Here is a book of hard sayings—a challenge to Christians to turn to the 
things of the spirit if the world is to be made a better place to live in. The author 
makes a study of contemporary economic and social conditions. He studies 
their reforms, motives, and techniques, weighs them in the balance of social 
justice, and finds them wanting. Most of all, he finds our remedies as well as our 
diseases materialistic, lacking in humanity as well as in ultimate effect. He pro- 
poses a new reform through the forces of supernatural sociology. 

This supernatural sociology is a Catholic system of social thought, based on 
the doctrines and example of Christ as revealed in the New Testament and 
whose modern expression and interpretation are found in the encyclicals of the 
last four popes. It is other-world philosophy and makes secondary contempo- 
rary social thought and social work based on science and experience. Natural 
means and motive are not ignored; but the major emphasis is on spiritual and 
invisible forces, whose ultimate criterion of success is internal righteousness. It 
challenges the pragmatic effort for temporal welfare with the logic of eternal 
principles. 

Interest is primarily in the masses—the poor and underprivileged—to make 
them personalities sharing in our modern culture. On the more privileged it 
makes demands which approximate the heroism of a saint. At times the author 
soars to the heights of the saints who follow Christ, in the supreme counsels of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Thus will society find its salvation and the social 
reformer the full expression of his vocation. Thus must the industrialist see 
Christ in his workers; the social worker must see him in his clients; the statesman 
must see him in his fellow-citizens and his consummation will only be brought 
about when the individualist becomes “the personalist.’’ 

Obviously, opinions will differ as to the philosophy and the practicality of 
this casting of Fire on the Earth. Only a choice minority will attempt the realiza- 
tion of such a supernal system, but its flaming message may become a new social 
evangel and a potent factor in future solutions of our social problems, especially 
since our past solutions have been very inadequate. 

FREDERIC SIEDENBURG 
University of Detroit 


Outline of Governmental Organization within the Cities of London, Paris and Ber- 
lin, with Explanatory Charts. By SARAH GREER. New York: Institute of 
Public Administration, 1936. Pp. 41 (mimeographed). 

This study was made in response to a request from the New York City 

Charter Revision Commission which sought information on governmental struc- 


ture and functions in the larger European cities, with special reference to the 
powers and duties of the chief executive and the relation of the district or 
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borough governments to the central government. The text and charts furnish 
a somewhat abbreviated though inclusive picture of the administrative machin- 
ery of the cities studied. 


Kinship Systems and Forms of Marriage. By BERNARD WILLARD AGINSKY. 
(“Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association,’’ No. 45.) Me- 
nasha, Wis., 1935. Pp. viii+-102. $1.00. 


The possibilities for marriage are limited. Some of these possibilities are 
examined to see the kinship systems and accompanying terminologies which 
can be logically deduced from them. Marriage can produce the terms for the 
affinal family but cannot explain all the terms in the larger kinship group. To 
explain them other sociological and historical factors are needed. Marriage also 
logically explains terms connected with such things as sex of speaker, reciprocity, 
marriage classes, and inheritance. 


Melanesians and Australians and the Peopling of America. By ALES HRDLICKA. 
(“Smithsonian Institution Miscellaneous Collection,’ Vol. XCIV, No. 11.) 
Washington, 1935. Pp. 58. $0.25. 

This is a readable discussion of the theories as to the origin of the American 
Indians. The author examines particularly the development of the theories of 
Negro migration to America from Oceania and Australia and the anthropological 
evidence on which these theories were based. The concluding “‘open-minded”’ 


critique is given over wholly to refuting the claims advanced in support of the 
theories of Negro accession to America. 


Individual Differences among Freshmen at West Virginia State College and Their 
Educational Bearings. By HERMAN G. Canapy. (“West Virginia State Col- 
lege Bulletin,’’ Series 23, No. 2.) 1936. Pp. 42. 


Beginning in the year 1931-32 the Freshmen entering this Negro college 
were tested for individual differences with regard to intelligence, socio-economic 
status, English, arithmetic, and vocational expectations. Wide ranges of differ- 
ences were found. But the range in choice of vocation was too narrow; the stu- 
dents concentrated too much in the crowded vocations. Recommendations in- 
clude more individualized and less standardized educational requirements and 
the use of the case-study method in vocational guidance. Simple statistical 
devices are used, mainly percentile distributions around college norms. The 
author exhibits a slight tendency to moralize. 


Appraising Physical Status: The Selection of Measurements. By CHARLES H. 
McCtoy. (“University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. XII, No. 2.) 
1936. Pp. 126. $1.35. 

Classification by body build gives a continuous series and not discrete types. 

Two indices of body build are retained from a large number suggested. The 


following are considered important for the appraisal of physical status by an- 
thropometric methods alone: measurement of weight, subcutaneous fat, muscu- 
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lar development, and respiration. Detailed methods are given for the determina- 
tion of normal measures. The methods are the result of rather complex sta- 
tistical procedures based on factor analysis. Many tables are given. The final 
chapter is devoted to landmarks and techniques of actual measurement. 


The Physical Growth of Girls. By BERNICE Boynton. (“University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare,’’ Vol. XII. No. 4.) 1936. Pp. 105. 


There seem to be four periods in the rhythm of growth for girls. Twenty-one 
different anthropometric measurements were made at ages between 3 months 
and 18 years. For comparison the mean of the distribution of each measurement 
at each age was used. A chronological graph for each measurement is given, and 
the graphs are compared and contrasted, sometimes by superimposition. The 
variability of the distributions is also studied, and the skewness for five of them 
computed. Percentages of growth are also computed and graphed, the measure- 
ment at age 17 being taken as 100. The sexes are compared with regard to rela- 
tive growth and variability of various measurements. The dimensions for the 
lower part of the body are larger for girls; those of the upper part, for boys. 


The Modification of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Children. By MARJORIE 
Lov Pace. (“University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare,’ Vol. XII, No. 
3.) 1936. Pp. 69. $1.35. 


The problem is whether ascendant or dominating behavior can be increased 
in preschool children by training. The principal aim of training is increased 
self-confidence. Ascendance is increased by training through a “training series” 
in which the child is paired successively with non-trained children. But ascend- 
ance falls off in a final “‘free’’ observation although it is greater than the initial 
score. Ascendance is divided into two parts—criticizing or directing others and 
obtaining or defending property; the former is increased more by training. Pre- 
school attendance increases or maintains the degree of ascendance. Some of the 
statistical evidence is admitted by the author to be inconclusive. 


Studies in Infant Behavior. III. Edited by F.C. Dockery. (“University of lowa 
Studies in Child Welfare,’’ Vol. XII, No. 1.) 1936. Pp. 207. $1.25. 


This is a series of five studies. 

I. “An Investigation of Conditioned Responses in Human Infants,’’ by 
M. A. Wenger. A series of experiments is conducted to determine whether 
various responses can be conditioned in infants. Greatest success is obtained in 
conditioning eyelid response to tactual stimulus and withdrawal response to 
auditory stimulus. These responses are not wholly stable. 

II. “The Relative Brightness Values of Three Hues for Newborn Infants,” 
by Josephine M. Smith, Dark-adapted eyes showed greater differentiation of 
color. Greater intensity increases inhibition of activity and crying. For the 
total group and for the boys this criterion of brightness ranks blue, green, and 
red in that order. For the girls the rank is blue, red, green. The values for the 
boys correspond for those for the totally color-blind, and those of the girls to 
those of the color-blind who cannot see red. These results suggest a develop- 
mental theory of color vision. 
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III. “Fluctuations in Skin Resistance of Infants and Adults and Their Rela- 
tion to Muscular Processes,” by M. A. Wenger and Orvis C. Irwin. Skin re- 
sistance increases with quiescence and decreases with activity. When skin re- 
sistance is high, it shows greater fluctuations than when it is low. 

IV. “The Relation of Reflex Conduction Rate in the Patellar Reflex to Age 
in Human Beings,’ by Charles Hazard. Reflex time and conduction rate in- 


—_ with age. The length of the reflex arc may be an important factor in this 
relation. 


V. “Qualitative Changes in a Vertebral Reaction Pattern during Infancy: 
A Motion Picture Study,” by Orvis C. Irwin. When an infant is inverted the 
head bends backward in the youngest but forward in a little later age. Still 
later the response becomes increasingly adaptive. Vision plays an increasing 
part in this adaptive pattern. 


Reducing the Variability of Supervisors’ Judgments. By S1stER M. XAVIER 
Hicers. (“John Hopkins Studies in Education,’’ No. 23.) 1936. Pp. ix+67. 
$1.15. 


This is an experiment to secure closer agreement of supervisors’ judgments 
of teaching techniques. The use of an analysis chart is found to secure closer 
agreement than observation or the use of a list of factors. Also the ratings with 
this chart show the closest agreement with pupil progress. The physical presen- 
tation of material is rather poor. 


Old Age Security. By Emerson P. Scummr. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. 32. $0.25. 
This reprint of an address is a semipopular discussion of various pension 


plans, with special reference to federal social security legislation. It contains 
some good material. 


“Yale University Publications in Anthropology,” Nos. 1-7. Edited by E>pwarp 
Sapir and LEsLreE Sprer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. $2.00. 


1. Population Changes among the Northern Plains Indians, by Clark Wissler. 
These tribes show declines in parts of the early period, but after they have been 
on reservations a while, they tend to increase. Disappearance of buffalo, the 
introduction of the reservation system, culture collapse, and smallpox are causes 
of the declines. The reservation system has been a stabilizer and has saved 
tribes from destruction. 

2. Regional Diversity in the Elaboration of Sorcery in Polynesia, by Peter H. 
Buck. The paper is largely descriptive. Defense against the effects of sorcery 
is obtained by treatment, prophylaxis, revenge, and taboo. 

3. Cultural Relations of the Gila River and Lower Colorado Tribes, by Leslie 
Spier. The cultures of the Maricopa, Colorado Yuman, and Pima-Papago 
pee my shown to be closely related. An appended chart shows these relations 
in detail. 

4. Hopi Hunting and Hunting Ritual, by Ernest Beaglehole. A large part of 
the paper is descriptive. The purpose of the ritual is to secure good fortune in 
those aspects of the hunt over which man has no control. There is something of 
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the war pattern in the hunt. Hopi respect for animals is symbolized by propitia- 
tion ritual; this respect results in the preservation of animal life. Brief com- 
parisons are made with other tribes. 

5. Navaho Warfare, by W. W. Hill. Warfare is disapproved by the majority 
of the community. The motive is plunder. Two forms of attack are raid and 
the reprisal. The war or squaw dance is for the purpose of curing “war sick- 
ness.’’ The paper is largely descriptive. 

6. The Economy of a Modern Teton Dakota Community, by H. Scudder 
Mekeel. The Indians have known free tribal life, full support on the reservation, 
and now the expectation of self-support on the reservation. The effect of these 
changes on the economy of a community in the White Clay District is shown. 
The idea of self-support has not yet fully won its way, and agriculture is not 
yet securely 

7. The Distribution of the Northern Athabaskan Indians, by Cornelius Os- 
good. For each of twenty-five groups of these Indians, comments on the geo- 
graphical distribution, subdivisions, and name are given. These groups are 
divided into two distinct cultures. 
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